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—* little comparison between the tortoise and the hare in speed, 
size or scent. But to a beagle puppy, out with his boss for the first day 
of field training in August, it doesn’t really matter. A box turtle moves, 
can mysteriously disappear, and is definitely worth investigating. 

And that’s all part of the challenge in raising and training your own 
hunting companion. Sooner or later, that plump pup will learn the difference. 
Although his voice may falter a bit when he first hits the scent of a cotton- 
tail, he'll get the idea that it is a lot more fun to trail a bunny than it is to 
figure out a slow-poke turtle. 

As Pennsylvania’s dog training season opens this month, thousands of 
beaglers will be duplicating the scene so well painted by Ned Smith for our 
cover. It may be too hot for much serious work afield during mid-day but 
in the morning dew or evening cool, it’s high time to start a gun dog learn- 
ing what he’s made for. Fifteen or 20 minute runs in early morning or late 
evening, especially for a puppy, are enough. In between times, you should 
do a good job of obedience training in the backyard, teaching your hound 
to stay with you while walking, to sit on command, and to come when called. 

Later on, the field training can be lengthened. Just as any good athlete 
starts slowly with short workouts and then gradually lengthens them until 
he is at his physical peak, so it is with gun dogs and their trainers. By 
November both you and your canine companion will be physically able to 
hunt hard all day and you both will be better able to play the game, fast 
or slow. 

But in August, there’s time to explore every new scent and every new 
object. Bird dog puppies will be chasing butterflys, pointing sparrows and 
catching toads. Beagle “boots” will be doing the same as well as puzzling 
out turtles. And their trainers and owners will be getting lots of laughs, a 
few frustrations, and a lot of enjoyment in helping their pride and joy to 
get a good start on the way to becoming a hunter. Dog training season is 
here so get a collar and leash, a loud whistle and perhaps a blank pistol. 
Let’s head for Penn’s woods and fields with “Spot” or “Skipper.” Tally-ho! 
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Every Man To His Own Dog 
But To A Beagler, It’s Either... 


Field Trial Hound or Gun Dog? 


By Bucky Krause 











|S Sap indeed is the man who 
will stand up and tell a friend 
his wife. can’t broil a good steak or 
turn out a decent roast. And many 
are the men who will not, under any 
circumstances, trust a mate to touch 
that choice cut of venison, a hard- 
earned duck or that prize bass or 
trout. But the man who tells another 
that his hunting dog is a good-for- 
nothing mutt or flea-bitten hound is 
just downright foolish. Wars have 
been started by lesser insults. 


Whether it be blooded from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the tail, 
with “skeenteen” field champions in 
his ancestry, or just a “pot-licker- 
hound dog,” every man’s rabbit dog 
is his pride and joy. And he is ready 
at all times to defend his field pal to 
the bitter end against any and all 
who utter one word of criticism. 


It has been said that to each man 
in this life there may come two 
things to cherish, love and remember. 
First, one good wife and second, one 
good dog. Personally, I’ve been most 
fortunate in having three—a fine, 
understanding wife and two outstand- 
ing hounds. One is a little, bench- 
leg beagle of uncertain ancestory. 
The other is a thorobred of Bishop 
bloodlines with a pedigree a yard 
long. Both could run a rabbit like 
all-get-out but would never have 
been accepted in a field trial. 


In over 40 years of “bunny hunt- 
ing,” these old eyes (now covered by 
bi-focals) have seen many various 
breeds and misbreeds of hounds trail 
a rabbit. Some were fine, some were 
good, some mediocre and some down- 
right poor. But there have been days 
afield when the r or mediocre 
hound of the day before made the 
“champ” of the previous day look 
like a “chump.” Perhaps hunting, 
trailing and scenting conditions were 
“for the dogs” and a rabbit chose to 
run instead of heading for the nearest 
hole in the ground. And I can recall 
the “dodderer’” on trail, the silent 
type, the big mouth cold trailer and 
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the dogs that were just too fast on 
a line and let a good fast nose run 
away with a slower brain. 


Yes, there are days afield when the 
owner of any hound will look ask- 
ance as his pride and joy, giving rise 
to certain misgivings as to the origin, 
the nose or the brains of that “flea- 
bitten, big-mouth hunk of canine 
throwback.” These are the times 
when we try in every way possible 
to hide any fancied fault or field 
mistake from a hunting companion, 
even from ourselves. There are “those 
days” and no amount of dog train- 
ing or breeding will ever get away 
from them entirely. 


But it is hard to understand why 
the owners of the average gun hound 
have so many doubts about the fol- 
lowers of field trials and field trial 
hounds. In the end they are both 
traveling in the same direction, striv- 
ing to improve the beagle breed of 
dog. 

In the first place, a field trial hound 
is bred for one purpose in life—to 
run a rabbit with style and finesse. 
The goal is a coveted championship 
rating which in the end may pay the 
owner for his board and keep. In 
most instances, therefore, a “coming” 
trial hound is much too valuable for 
the owner to hunt in open country, 
taking any chance that a misplaced 
load of shot from some “trigger- 
happy Harry” will end a career that 
is just beginning. There are many 
men too close with the wallet to 
keep a gun dog of their own but 
they are never too proud to shoot 
a rabbit off someone else’s hound at 
a distance, then slip away with the 
happy thought that they got one off 
“that darned aristocrat.” 


This so-called aristocrat trial hound 
is sadly under-rated by those who 
sneer at him. The trial hound must 
of necessity learn young and develop 
fast to stay in the field trial game. 
He must conform strictly to size, be 
a willing runner, be compatable with 
many strange running mates, be com- 
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sportsmen realize there is little difference. 


petitive to just the right degree. He 
must, in field trial language, straddle 
the line, tongue freely but “not be 
too mouthy” or he is out of the game 
and winds up a paperless gun hound. 


To wind up thus is very seldom 
detrimental to an eliminated hound. 
Those hunters who are fortunate to 
make a “buy” at that time are the 
men who make the big gain. It is 
the trial owner who suffers the 
greatest loss—in the time spent in 
training, trial entry fees, stud fees, 
medical fees and boarding the hound 
from a pup up. The eliminated 
hound will run a rabbit with the 
best of hounds as far as circling is 
concerned, but he just lacks the style 
demanded by a trial judge. 

I have seen hounds that couldn’t 
get-a second glance from a field trial 
judge bring a rabbit back to their 
owner away ahead of a litter-mate 
who was a champion on the trial 
grounds. Such dogs were eliminated 
mostly for being too competitive with 
running mates, over-running a trail 
and checking too wide or too slow, 
not a bad fault in a gun hound. 
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DIFFERENCE IN DOGS is often a hard thing to distinguish. The 
line between field trial hounds and gun dogs cannot be defined exactly and most 
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Others were eliminated for being 
too mouthy or too close-mouthed. 
Yet, as a gun hound, they are in 
there driving hard, style or no style, 
but putting rabbits in the right game 
pocket. Two “litter brother” hounds 
I remember especially were ‘dream 
boats” at running a rabbit together. 
One was registered A.K.C.; the other 
was not. Yet their hunting com- 
panion owners were as far apart as 
two poles—one a trial club member 
and the other just a hunter. 


To the man looking on from the 
sidelines, the imaginary dividing line 
between these two groups of out- 
doorsmen is at times laughable and 
at other times downright pitiful. 
Many gun hound owners are too 
quick to condemn a field trial club 
as a “closed” club. They resent the 
dog training areas and the “papered” 
hounds, not stopping to realize that 
it was and is the beagle and basset 
hound clubs that have raised the 
caliber of today’s gun hound. The 
old adage, “If you want to dance, 
you have to help pay the fiddler, 
seems to apply to hunting and dogs 
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as well as to dancing. Millions of 
American and foreign dollars have 
been spent in breeding the beagle to 
the degree it is today, and most of 
it before ‘“‘lend-lease.” Many years of 
study and breeding, with heartbreaks 
galore, are the foundation of the 
modern beagle or basset hound. 

It is difficult and almost impossible 
to bring the true beagle history to 
light. All we have to go on are the 
opinions of old beaglers, such as 
Otho Paget of England, perhaps the 
dean of all beaglers. The Romans 
used hounds that hunted by scent 
alone and there were packs of scent- 
trailing hounds in England long be- 
fore they were in use by the Romans. 
There were hound packs running in 
the time of King Arthur. 

As for size classes in hounds, even 
at the time of Queen Bess hounds 
were kept in two size ranges. The 
larger hounds were called “Buck 
hounds” and were used to chase deer 
and foxes. The smaller hounds called 
“Beagles” were used to hunt the 


hare. So today’s size classes are noth- 


ing new. 
About the middle of the 18th 
century, fox hunting became popular 


_ in England and Europe. Historians 


believe that the beagle and buck 
hounds were then interbred to get 
the fox hound. When old English 
hunting stories mention the ‘North 
country beagle,” they refer to the 
small hound of the era. 

The hound pack owned by the 
Rev. Philip Honeywood in the mid- 
19th century dates as the beginning 


‘of the modern beagle. So we can 


accept as true the fact that the beagle 
is one of the oldest breeds of sport- 
ing dogs in history. 

Ever since 1880, when a Mr. Arnold 
of Providence, Rhode Island im- 
wes a pack of Royal Rock beagles 
rom Erigland, the beagle has con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and favor 
throughout America. The breed has 
been built up from his and other, 
an imports plus crosses of blood- 
ines. 
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In 1888 the National Beagle Club 
was founded and held its first field 
trial. The sport caught on in America 
and hundreds of field trials have 
been held each year since. The im- 
provement in hunting and trailing 
abilities of the beagle has mounted 
with each generation, along with 
blood-lines, over the past 70 or more 
years. American money and deter- 
mination have now reached a peak 
from which it will be difficult for 
any country in the world to topple 
the American beagle hound. 

It would be impossible to keep 
and run every puppy born to “field- 
trial-running” parent hounds. There 
is and always will be an overflow of 
hounds to become gun hounds. The 
blood-lines are impossible to stop 
without destroying each puppy that 
fails to meet with the owner’s ap- 
proval or fails to measure up to 
championship qualities for field 
trials. Friends breed their eliminated 
trial hounds, thus scattering blood- 
lines and making combinations good 
and bad. Strays and unattended 





OBJECT OF IT ALL is to have a beagle 
or basset that will scent and trail a cotton- 
tail rabbit. The average field hunter just 
wants to see a rabbit on a return circle or 
just wants a good chase. 











some field trial blood in his ancestry. 


hounds further scatter the good 
blood-lines into alley dogs like 
feathers driven by a breeze, to settle 
in undreamed of places. But wher- 
ever good beagle hunting blood 
happens to stop, a dog with hunting 
instincts is born and some hunter 
gets the benefit. 

Most gun hound owners are little 
concerned if their dog is over the 
13 to 15 inch maximum height so 
closely adhered to at field trials. If 
he has a nice black saddle, one friend 
says, “That's fine but I don’t care 
if my hound has a saddle or not. I 
want him to chase a rabbit back to 
me; I don’t want him to give it a 
ride back. And since he’s tall, I’m 
glad. Now he ‘can run a rabbit in 
deeper snow without bogging down.” 

The average field hunter just 
wants to see a rabbit on a return 
circle or just wants a good chase. 
The hunter who wants to feel some 
balancing weight in his game bag 
cares little about running style and 
probably would never recognize it, 
even if he were brought face-to-face 
with a championship demonstration. 
He is interested only in the merry 
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RABBIT CHASE IN DEEP SNOW is always an exciting affair. For many shortlegged 
beagles, deep snow is a real handicap. Any beagle that hunts well, however, probably has 











beagle’s running song and as far as 
he is concerned, a paper pedigree will 
never circle a rabbit for him. 

There are many gun hounds that 
learn tricks their field trial brothers 
never learn, such as retrieving a 
rabbit, grouse or an old ringneck 
rooster. This would be pointless in 
a trial but the hound that has never 
retrieved a big old ringneck that has 
been lightly side-swiped with a load 
of shot has never lived. There is 
plenty of fight left in such a bird 
and a hound can take quite a beat- 
ing from one good wing, leg and 
sharp beak on his way back to the 
boss. But there is “that certain some- 
thing” in a good hound’s make-up 
that gives him great pleasure and 
pride in laying a piece of game at 
his owner’s feet, then laying down 
on it to hold it still. 

The rabbit hunter who fails to 
teach his gun hound to retrieve is 
missing the greatest satisfaction in 
his days afield and is also doing con- 
servation a great dis-service. All of us 
should make every effort to recover 
every game bird or animal we hit 
and it is a distinct thrill for any 
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dog owner to look out over a field 
and see his pride-and-joy trotting 
back with recovered game in his 
mouth. 


The training time required for 
teaching your dog to retrieve is very 
small compared to the great satis- 
faction it will bring later. A few 
minutes a day for a week or two is 
usually plenty of time for this phase 
of training. Roll a soft rubber ball 
for the playful puppy until he picks 
it up each time it is rolled. Then 
give the quiet command of “fetch” 
until the pup returns the ball to you 
each time. Later a piece of rabbit 
skin can be wrapped on the ball over 
a few sharp tacks set against the 
rubber. This will teach the beginner 
a “soft pick-up and carry.” I have 
found that this trick will usually 
deter a mature dog from “mauling” 
a wounded rabbit later. This is the 
way I introduce my pup to a rabbit 
and I believe it cuts field training 
time quite a lot. 

I well remember one “pot-licker, 
bull-beagle and what-not combina- 
tion” given to my father as a small 
puppy. He grew up to make many 








AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR DOG has 


companions on any hunt. 














hunters happy. “Snapper” was a 
friend of any man who carried a gun. 
He just went along, and if squirrel 
was the game, Snapper was just as 
happy as though it was rabbit. What- 
ever the hunter shot, Snapper picked 
it up ana gave it to him. If he was 
chasing a rabbit for one man and 
another shot it, Snap’s friend-of-the- 
day got it if there was any way pos- 
sible for him to get it first, stranger 
or not. Some of the old-timers of 
Antis Township still remember 
“Krause’s Old Snapper.” 


But where did Snapper and thou- 
sands of other good beagles get their 
hunting instincts and know-how? If 
we just stop and take inventory, we 
can thank the field trailer for the 
gun dogs we have today. It may be 
impossible to unravel a dog’s an- 
cestory but if it hunts well, we can 
almost be sure it has some of that 
field trial, aristocratic blood flowing 
through its veins. Forget about the 
few .acres in a field trial grounds and 
be thankful for what flows out over 
the fence. Thanks to the field trialers, 
there is very little, if any, bad beagle 
blood left in this country. 


ained his reputation for good reason. One 
look at beagle puppies and the average family can’t resist their appeal. Small enough to 
uire the minimum in house or yard space, beagles are ideal pets as well as excellent 
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MURDERERS IN MINIATURE 


1. Dragonflies should be avoided be- 
cause of their painful sting. True 
or false? 

2. What are the conical pits often 
seen in sandy soil? 

3. What does the large wasp known 
as the “cicada killer” do with the 
cicadas it captures? 

4. The praying mantis is not native 
to North America. Where did it 
come from? 

5. What is the small metallic green 
beetle that alternately runs and 
flies ahead of us on sunny wood- 
land paths? 

6. How does the dragonfly larva cap- 
ture its food? 

7. Most wasps feed their young on 
nectar. True or false? 

8. What is a “caterpillar hunter?” 







PRAYING 
MANTIS ECG CASE 


UMMERTIME is insect time. The 

constant drone of cicadas, the end- 
less procession of ants across picnic 
tables, and the skyrocketing sales of 
mosquito repellent are proof of this. 
No one can deny that some of these 
six-legged creatures are infuriating 
pests, good for nothing but to make 
the skin itch and the blood boil. 
Nevertheless, when we look beyond 
the first intimate phalanx of mos- 
quitos, punkies, deer flies, and gnats 
we can’t help noticing some of the 
critters that apparently aren’t dedi- 
cated to making mankind miserable. 
Even the most phlegmatic Sunday 
stroller will agree that some of these 
“bugs” look interesting. 

What discourages most folks from 
learning more about insects is the 
problem of “where to start.” Ob- 
viously, the average outdoorsman 
couldn’t become an expert entomo- 
logist in his spare time even if he 
wanted to—and he probably doesn’t 
want to. What he does want is to 
learn to know some of the more con- 
spicuous common insects and their 
habits. This is definitely within the 
realm of possibility. The camper, 
hiker, or angler can add to his list 
of insect acquaintances on every out- 
door excursion, and in so doing will 
realize there’s no such thing as a dull 
day afield. 

As a start, why not try to find and 
observe the species included in this 
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article. They are all predaceous. Some 
are quite fierce in their own small 
way, pursuing and attacking their 
victims on sight. Others kill by more 
insidious means. All, nevertheless, are 
fascinating subjects for the person 
who likes to know what’s going on 
in the world of nature. 
1. Praying Mantis—This huge fellow 
(a large one approaches four inches 
in length) was introduced from Asia 
in the late 1800’s and is now a famil- 
iar sight throughout most of Penn- 
sylvania. It derives its name from its 
characteristic pose, which suggests to 
some folks an attitude of prayer. 
Prayer my foot! This grotesque mur- 
derer is merely watching for an in- 
sect victim which it can snatch up in 
the unrelenting grasp of its spiny 
forelegs. Fortunately, the mantis is 
harmless to humans—in fact, its feed- 
ing habits are decidedly beneficial. 
On your midwinter hikes you've 
probably seen the egg cases of this 
creature attached to blackberry canes 
and weed stalks. They are frothy- 
looking blobs about an inch in 
diameter and an inch-and-a-half in 
length. In the summertime hordes of 
miniature mantids come tumbling 
out of these structures like school 
kids at recess, and immediately be- 
gin the search for something to eat. 
They are not above making a meal 
of brother or sister if something bet- 
ter doesn’t come along in good time. 
2. Caterpillar Hunter—For my 
money, the large beetle that illus- 
trates this group is one of the most 
handsome of all insects. Its wing 
cases and other upper parts are a 
beautiful irridescent green edged in 
metallic coppery-red. You might also 
run into this fellow’s relatives. Most 
of them are somewhat smaller and 
colored differently, but otherwise 
nearly identical. One particularly at- 
tractive Calasoma sometimes seen 
searching about on the forest floor is 
a black fellow with. pretty blue edg- 
ings on his wing covers and thorax. 
As their names imply, these long- 
legged beetles and their larvae prey 
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upon caterpillars, finding such de- 
structive kinds as the gypsy moth 
larvae particularly tasty. 

A word of caution to collectors. 
When annoyed these beetles dis- 
charge an acrid spray that not only 
has an offensive odor but is quite 
painful if it enters the eyes. 

3. Ambush Bug—Rummaging through 
the yellow flower heads of goldenrod 
is a good way to meet many small 
crawlers that might otherwise be 


“overlooked. One of these is the gro- 


tesque little ambush bug. Hiding 
among the blooms it pounces upon 
unsuspecting insect visitors, holding 
them in its powerful forelegs and 
sucking out their body juices. The 
most common species is dull yellow- 
ish with a black band across the back 
—perfectly camouflaged among the 
goldenrod’s blooms. 

4. Tiger Beetle—Have you ever seen 
a small, brilliant, metallic green 
beetle running ahead of you on a 
sunny woodland path, and taking 
wing when you approached too 
closely? This jewel among insects is 
one of the tiger beetles, so named for 
its predaceous proclivities. Other tiger 
beetles found in Pennsylvania wear 
different colors. One found along 
sandy river banks, for instance, is an 
inconspicuous gray. 

The small larva of the tiger beetle 
lives in a vertical burrow in the 
ground and is, by any standards, one 
of the ugliest creatures imaginable. 
One feature that contributes mightily 
to its ugliness is the huge, flat head 
that is attached to its grub-like body 
at right angles and fitted with a 
wicked pair of sharp jaws. While ly- 
ing in wait for an edible insect to 
come blundering along, its flat pate 
neatly fills and camouflages the en- 
trance to its den. The victim’s first 
inkling of anything amiss is the sud- 
den flash of jaws—and then it’s too 
late! A hump on the upper side of 
the larva’s shdpaion hooks into the 
side of the burrow to prevent its be- 
ing dragged into the open by the 
victim’s struggles. 
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5. Wheel Bug—This big, gray fellow 
looks wicked, and he is. That long, 
sharp beak he carries beneath his 
under-sized head is meant for killing 
and sucking the juices from insect 
victims, but he’ll use it as quickly on 
a human finger if handled. And it 
hurts! —The red nymphs are often 
seen on various plants, frequently 
with a small insect impaled on their 
curved black beaks. 

The “kissing bug” is a closely re- 

lated southern insect that sometimes 
bites humans, with extremely painful 
results. 
6. Dragonfly—Every outdoorsman has 
seen dragonflies dashing over lake or 
stream on rustling wings or resting 
quietly on a reed or fishing pole. 
Powerful fliers, they scoop mosquitoes 
and other prey out of the air with a 
basketlike trap formed by the legs. 

Even more interesting than the 
adult is the nymphal form of the 
dragonfly, which lives in the water. 
This creature propells itself by ex- 
pelling a stream of water from its 
body. A curious lower lip of extra- 
ordinary length lies folded against 
the underside of the head. When a 
desired aquatic insect or crustacean 
ventures within striking distance the 
lip shoots out and secures the prey 
with the two hooks on its tip. 

Damsel flies, close relatives of the 
dragonfly, are frequently mistaken 
for that insect. They are, however, 
more delicately built. Furthermore, 
they hold their wings over their backs 
at rest, whereas the dragonflies hold 
theirs in a horizontal position. 

7. Robber fly—Poised on a twig, the 


-hunch-backed robber fly always re- 


minds me of a sprinter impatiently 
awaiting the starting gun. The gun, 
in this case, is a passing insect that 
looks (to the robber fly) good 
enough to eat. Off he goes like a shot 
and locks his victim in a hairy em- 
brace from which there is no escape. 
A stab of the beak is generally suf- 
ficient to quiet its struggles and the 
victor returns to his perch for a leis- 
urely meal. 
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Favorite hangouts for this savage 
fellow are small clearings in the for- 
est and sunny spots along woodland 
streams. For some strange reason 
many robber flies are eaten by trout. 
I’ve found large numbers in fish I’ve 
caught in mountain streams in late 
summer. How these self-sufficient in- 
sects find their way into a trout’s 
stomach is hard to understand. 


8. Cicada Killer—The very sight of 
this monster is enough to strike ter- 
ror into the heart of anyone who has 
memories of being stung by a small | 
wasp. The cicada killer is an inch- 
and-a-half or more in length—black 
with yellow markings and an amber 
tinge to the wings. 

In the summertime this burly crea- 
ture excavates large holes in the soil, 
usually in sandy banks, in which she 
lays her eggs. The living bodies of 
cicadas that have been paralyzed by 
her sting are buried with them to 
provide a food supply for the larvae. 

Big as she is, the cicada killer has 
quite a job on her hands transport- 
ing an insect the size of a cicada to 
her burrow. Picking one off its high 
perch she clutches it in her legs and 
starts away. Usually the weight of her 
burden brings her to earth before 
the hole is reached, whereupon she 
drags the cumbersome insect to a 
tree or other elevation and launches 
forth again. 

The cicada killer always follows a 
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set routine. She deposits the para- 
lyzed cicada at the mouth of the 
burrow, head-first, enters the burrow 
and comes out again, then drags her 
victim underground. Naturalists have 
had great fun turning the cicadas 
tail-first while the wasp was making 
her inspection inside. On emerging 
she would invariably turn the cicada 
to its original position and go below 
for another inspection before stash- 
ing away the paralyzed insect. One 
naturalist reported nearly a hundred 
consecutive trips downstairs, the poor, 
over-worked cicada killer apparently 
never suspecting she was the victim 
of a practical joke. 


9. Ant-Lion—Should you see an in- 
sect that looks like a skinny, under- 
sized dragonfly with clear wings and 
short antennae—that is the adult ant- 
lion. The larval form of this insect 
is rarely seen, but you’ve probably 
noticed its home, a small conical de- 
ression, in sandy soil. The flat 

died larva lies almost completely 
buried at the bottom of the pit, bid- 
ing its time until an ant or other 
small insect blunders over the brink 
and into its waiting jaws. If gravity 
and the shifting sands are not suf- 
ficient to deliver the victim to its 
grasp the ant-lion hastens its decent 
by pelting it with a shower of sand. 
If you try scooping this ugly fellow 
out of his hideout you'll have to look 
closely to see him. He is well camou- 


flaged and often “plays ‘possum” 
when disturbed. r ¥ 

10. Pelecinid Wasp—Late in the sum- 
mer these stingless wasps are fre- 
quently seen flying about, their aston- 
ishingly long abdomens trailing along 
behind them. Only the females have 
these outlandish appendages, which, 
by human standards, would suggest 
that they might be more ornamental 
than functional. That is not the case, 
however. The elongated abdomens 
are designed for laying their eggs on 
the larvae of many beetles in their 
underground burrows. On hatching 
the wasp larvae gradually devour the 
bodies of their hosts. * 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 

1. False. Dragonflies are harmless to 
humans. 

2. They are the “ant traps” of an in- 
sect called the ant-lion. 

3. It buries them with its eggs to 
provide food for the young larvae 
when they hatch. 

. Asia. 

. It is one of the tiger beetles. 

. By quickly extending its hooked 
lower lip. 

. False. Most wasp larvae are fed on 
the bodies of various insects and 
spiders. 

. A large beetle, the adult and 
larval form of which prey on 
caterpillars. 





Book Note... 





HOW TO GO LIVE IN THE WOODS ON $10 A WEEK 


To those who want to get away from it all, to live the simple life in the 
uncluttered natural environment of the out-of-doors, Bradford Angier, author 
of this new book, holds out the promise of a satisfying, economical and 
healthful existence in the remote sections of North America. Alaska, Yukon 
Territory, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec contain thousands of square miles of pristine wilderness ready for 
resourceful persons to move in and begin life anew. This book should 
interest many persons, whether or not they are ready to plunge into the 
wilds. Weekead woodsmen will find much informative material between its 
covers. Published by The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg. Price: $5.00. 
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The National Rifle and Pistol Matches 
Held Each Summer At Camp Perry, Ohio... 


Training the Tyros 


By Bill Clede 


HO ever heard of children go- 

ing to a national title competi- 
tion of a sport? It may not happen 
in golf, tennis or squash but, fellows, 
shooting is different. 


AUGUST, 1960 


Kids go to the National shooting 
matches and sometimes they even 
win. Just last year, teen-age Lenore 
Jensen, of Allen Park, Mich., out- 
shot a field of experienced female 
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competitors to win both the National 
Collegiate and National Women’s 
shooting titles. Her score? An out- 
standing 6373 out of a possible 6400. 
In 1958, young Janet  Friddell, 
Toledo, Ohio, won the National 
Woman and National Junior titles 
with a 6373. The adult-age girls 
don’t do badly either. Mrs. Viola 
Pollum, Brookville, Penna., in 1956 
surprised everybody by winning the 
National Smallbore Championship 
title. 

But the kids don’t really expect 
to win. Years of experience and prac- 
tice gives the edge to seasoned adults 
and they are tough to beat. There 
is another reason why kids go to the 
National Matches. 

The National Rifle 4nd Pistol 
Matches, held every year at the Ohio 
National Guard’s Camp Perry, are 
usually thought of as the Alpha and 
Omega of all rifle and pistol shoot- 
ing competitions. But these events 
are actually held for quite another 
purpose. The idea behind these 
matches is that of building more 
competent marksmen among the 
armed forces and among civilians 
who would be subject to call in time 
of national emergency. The real rea- 
son for having the National Matches 
is TRAINING. 

Training is carried out by two 
activities at Camp Perry. The pri- 
mary function is the Small Arms 
Firing School, one for rifle and an- 
other for pistol. The training activity 
just for youngsters (and neophyte 
adults) is the NRA’s Junior and 
Tyro School. The J&T School is 
staffed by National Rifle Association 
personnel and the Army runs the 
Small Arms Firing Schools. 

Besides training the students to 
shoot better, the Small Arms Firing 
Schools are designed to develop adult 
instructors who can go back to their 
home state and teach others what 
they learned at Camp Perry. 

You must learn before you can 
instruct, that’s the Army’s theory be- 
hind the coach’s training phase of 
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RANGE OFFICER’S STAND gave a good 
view of the firing line. G. E. Damon, who 
headed the basic course section of the Junior 
and Tyro School, uses it here to watch the 
youngsters fire their courses. 


the Small Arms Firing School. 
“Super” instructors from the Army’s 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., 
who conduct this training, provide 
lessons to both civilians and military 
instructors in the use of and han- 
dling of modern military small arms. 
They give training, too, in the tech- 
niques of marksmanship instruction. 

Everyone benefits from the train- 
ing offered by these military experts. 
Some 300 police officers, representing 
municipal, county, state, and federal 
law enforcement agencies, attended 
the 3-day Police Pistol School held 


‘last year as part of the Small Arms 


Firing School—Pistol. 

In the “regular” section of the 
Small Arms Firing Schools, registra- 
tions usually total over 2,000 and 
everyone goes through an accelerated 
course based on the one given Army 
sharpshooters at the Infantry School. 
Students who have been through the 
course before, who meet the score 
qualification or have NRA Expert 
classification, can take the instructor’s 
examination. 

The examination takes most of a 
day to complete and each student 
must complete each step before he 
goes on to the next. He must dis- 
assemble a military rifle (or pistol) 
and name the parts, then reassemble 
it properly. He must describe: how 
to care for his “weapon.” Then he is 
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questioned on various problems a 
shooter might encounter. In all, he 
stops at nine stations and each one 
is no picnic. 


This Small Arms School sounds 
like a big deal and it is. And, true, 
it is primarily for adults. But kids 
are welcome providing they are 12 
years old or over and there is room 
for them in the class. These 
youngsters get the same course as the 
adults, except they can’t take the 
instructor exam. In some cases, a 22 
rifle is substituted for the big 30 
caliber M-1 during the actual firing 
sessions. 


So what do the kids under 12 do? 
And what if there is not enough 
room for all who want to register— 
and there usually isn’t? There is an- 
other school for them. 


The Junior and Tyro School was 
begun by Col. Tod Sloan and the 
late Dow Smith, both of the NRA 
Staff, because of demand rather than 
design. Shooters wanted to bring 
their kids and they wanted the kids 
to learn something more than they 
could learn at home. They wanted 
their youngsters to hear the experts 
talk and have a chance to do some 
real shooting at Camp Perry. 


The J&T School is no more than 
a dozen years old but last year it 
had to sub-divide because of the 
large number of registrants. Stanley 
Mate, NRA training director, heads 
up the school and working with him 
are Warren Cheek, NRA staff, G. 
E. Damon, S. S. Ghormley, Lt. Col. 
Saunders, and others of the NRA 
Junior and College Committee. There 
is a beginner’s section for the first- 
timers, an advanced section for those 
who have been through the school 
before, and a sub-junior section 
shooting air guns. 


So youngsters really do have a 
place at the National shooting 
matches. They may come with their 
folks as novices but when they leave 
Camp Perry they carry back a new- 
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found knowledge and perhaps a new, 
respectful attitude toward guns. 
Major John F. McNulty, Jr., di- 
rector of the small arms firing schools 
last year, had his own boy in the 
Junior and Tyro School. He points 
out that the Constitution of the 
United States provides for the right 
to keep and bear arms. But he said, 
“This right, in turn, obligates -us to 
learn to use them properly.” & 























































sn no AR TA bs 
YOUNGEST GROUP of students at Camp 
Perry worked with Daisy air rifles to pre- 
pare for the day when they would “grad- 
uate” to 22 rifles. Using the coach and pupil 
method, these kids were just as intent on 
making good scores as the adult shooters 
firing for national championships. 
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NYONE watching the current 
westerns that are dominating the 
TV screen today would think that 
the old “Wild West” had a monopoly 
on stage coach holdups, killings, and 
unsavory, rough, tough customers 
who would shoot it out with a sheriff 
at the drop of a ten gallon hat. Yet 
this is not so. For there is nothing, 
and I mean “nothing,” that ever 
happened in that land of the 44 Colt 
that didn’t happen in Pennsylvania, 
and happen here a good half-century 
before the Golden West had seen its 
first fancy-dandy gambler, its first 
gun-slingin’ killer, or even its first 
“purtty” school marm. In fact, there 
is a wealth of evidence to support 
the claim that many of these stock 
characters of West were only re-do’s 
of the notorious persons who once 
traveled the early roads, or floated 
on the riverboats, of our own good 
state. 

Script-wise, the story of Dave Lewis 
would be a real whoop-to-do thriller. 
It could fade in with a shot of the 
Widow Lewis trudging wearily along 
the Chinkclacamoose Trail, followed 
by her young son David. The boy 
would be leading two broken down 
pack horses on whose backs would 
be loaded the supplies and equip- 
ment necessary to start a back-coun- 
try whiskey still, plus a few ordinary. 
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provisions. A close-up of the boy 
‘would show a mangy kid with a mean 
and crafty face. Then—a fade-out. 


From here on the synopsis would 
read as follows: 


When the Widow Lewis arrived at 
the Indian town of Chinkclacamoose 
she was greeted by the few settlers 
who had already built their cabins 
there. No one asked where she had 
come from, nor why. It was enough, 
so far as these pioneers were con- 
cerned, that a lone woman, accom- 
panied only by her young son, had 
crossed over the mountains on the 
Chinkclacamoose trail and _ had 
reached their settlement without mis- 
hap. They rejoiced and were merry 
as they accepted her as a new neigh- 
bor, and hasty arrangements were 
made for Mrs. Lewis and David to 
stay with one of the established 
families until the men of the town 
could build her a cabin. 


A week later, the small log cabin 
that was to housé the Widow Lewis 
and her son was completed. A house- 
warming, with all of the neighbors 
of the area attending, got them 
moved into it, and in the due course 
of time the woman and her boy were 
finally settled in their new home. 
The Widow started up the still, and 
young Dave busied himself at keep- 
ing the fire going under it and haul- 
ing wood from the forest. 


Before long, every traveler coming 
along the Chinkclacamoose trail was 
stopping off at the Lewis cabin to 
fortify himself against the rigorous 
journey that lay between him and 
his destination. There were trappers, 
traders and mountainmen among 
them, but there were also men of 
means who were moving out across 
the frontier to establish themselves 
in the new West. They came, and 
went, on this trail that crossed over 
the Great Divide; stopping at the 
cabin only long enough to quench 
their thirst and enjoy the Widow’s 
hospitality. At last, though, one came 
and stayed, becoming the Widow’s 
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second husband and changing her 
name to Mrs. Leathers. 


The travelers, however, could not 
accept the dignity of the new name, 
Mrs. Leathers, but referred to her as 
“Granny Leathers.” And the fame of 
Granny Leathers’ rot-gut whiskey was 
soon spread all the way from Great 
Island on the west branch of the 
Susquehanna to Kittanning on the 
Allegheny. It was said of her whiskey 
that it was of such potential that it 
would eat its way out of an oak 
barrel before it had time to age, and 
therefore, Granny sold it straight 
from the still. 


During this time young Dave was 
growing up. And in growing up, he 
was becoming more and more adept 
at rolling the drunks who imbibed too 
heavily of his mother’s whiskey. This 
phase of his career lasted only a short 
time, however, for there were far too 
many of the victims who could re- 
member the events leading up to 
their being robbed. These fellows 
had an inclination to make trouble. 
So by the early 1800's, young Dave 
had learned that it was far more ex- 
pedient to mark a man’s wealth while 
he was at the cabin, then waylay him 
later when he was alone on the trail. . 
At times, the finger of guilt pointed 
in Dave's direction when some 
wealthy traveler, who was known to 
have stopped at Granny’s cabin, 
failed to show up at his destination, 
but in every case the needed proof 
lay buried somewhere in the almost 
endless forest. In the end, though, 
circumstantial evidence became so 
overwhelming that Dave, at last, was 
forced to break from cover and be- 
come. a recognized highwayman. 


When he did, it became too danger- 
ous for him to stay on at the cabin, 
so he teamed up with another outlaw 
by the name of Connelly and the two 
of them took to the wilderness. They 
moved east into the mountains over- 
looking the Bald Eagle valley (vicin- 
ity of Snowshoe) and for the next 
couple of years alternated their at- 
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tentions by robbing travelers in the 
valley, on the Chinkclacamoose trail, 
and occasionally on the Sinnemahon- 
ing Path. During this time, they 
prospered. But when the travelers, 
afraid of being robbed, began to 
travel in groups, their fortunes 
changed and they had to spread their 
activities over a much greater terri- 
tory. 

From this time on, the pair moved 
frequently. They had many friends 
among the riffraff settlers of the 
back-country who would take them 
in for a time, so they traveled light 
and moved fast. Great Island and 
Bellefonte were alive with rumors 
that they had been seen—in the 
Moshannon mountains, at Canoe 
Place on the West Branch, on Sinne- 
mahoning Creek, on its First Fork, 
up Bennett’s Branch—but Lewis and 
Connelly, phantom-like, were never 


to be found when someone went 
looking for them. Yet the rumors 
alone were enough to keep the 
travelers cautious, and to keep the 
pair from thriving in their unlawful 
occupations. Soon, without an occa- 
sional fat purse to tide them over, 
they were desperate, and it was this 
circumstance that brought about their 
next bold escapade. 

In his travels, Dave had many 
times seen the heavily ladened sup- 
ply wagons of the Bellefonte mer- 
chants as they labored along the 
rutted roads of the frontier country. 
They carried wealth; even more 


wealth than was usually found in the 
purse of a trail victim, but the bulk 
and weight of the cargo presented a 
problem. Yet it wasn’t an insuper- 
able problem, he realized, when he 
got to thinking it over. Within a 
short time his nimble mind had 





worked out the solution. Only a few 
days later, he and Connelly hijacked 
a freight wagon, packed the most 
valuable of its contents onto the 
backs of the horses, and took off into 
the hills. After that the freight 
wagons in that section of the country 
were only safe when heavily guarded 
by men who were instructed to shoot 
first, and ask questions later. 

Yet there were enough unguarded, 
or poorly guarded wagons to keep 
the pair busy. So busy, that com- 
plaints were heaped on the sheriff at 
Bellefonte, who soon made up his 
mind that the pair of bandits had 
to be hunted down. He sent out 


“dead or alive” posters—reward, $600 
—to be put up in all public places, 
then organized a posse of twelve men 
and started out to search the country 
for the hijackers. 

Taking the trail that led into the 


mountains at the Bald Eagle’s Nest 
(Milesburg) the Sheriff and his troup 
crossed over the Moshannon Moun- 
tains and went to the cabin of 
Granny Leathers at Chinkclacamoose, 
hoping to find Dave and Connelly 
there. Disappointed, they set out on 
the trail to Bennett’s Branch 
(roughly, Route 153—Penfield Road) 
where they thought Lewis and Con- 
nelly might be staying with a friendly 
family who lived well down the 
stream, some ten miles from its con- 
fluence with the Driftwood branch 
of the Sinnemahoning. They were 
not there, but the friend admitted 
that they had been at his place within 
the past few days. Excitedly, now that 
he was tracking a warm trail, the 
Sheriff hurried his men downstream, 
and within a few miles of the creek’s 
mouth met a hunter who told them 
that he had seen two strangers going 














north on the Driftwood branch the 
previous evening. The Sheriff depu- 
tized the hunter, Dave Brooks, even 
though he objected strenuously, as a 
member of his posse, then led off on 
the trail. 

After turning up the Driftwood 
branch, the body of lawmen had gone 
only a couple of miles when they 
met William Shephard. They ques- 
tioned Shephard about Lewis and 
Connelly and he told them that he 
had spent the morning drinking and 
shooting mark with them at the farm 
of Samuel Smith, and that he sup- 
posed they were still there, as there 
had been plenty of whiskey when he 
left. On being told this, the Sheriff 
told Shephard to go back to the 
Smith farm and, without alerting 
the outlaws, have Smith get his family 
indoors. Then, with Shephard going 
ahead of them, the Sheriff and his 
posse started for the Smith farm 
which was still about three miles up- 
stream. 

When he had reached the proper 
place on the trail, (vicinity of Hunt- 
ley) the Sheriff deployed his men on 
a hillside overlooking the Smith 
farmyard. But they were not yet 
properly located when Shephard, 
joining the group that could be seen 
on the Smith property, picked up a 
jug and took a healthy swig of its 
contents, then yelled, “The Sheriff! 
The Sheriff! Every man for himself!” 
This scattered the group, and the 
Sheriff's men started to shoot. Both 
Lewis and Connelly were hit with 
the first volley, but neither went 
down. Lewis staggered behind a shed, 
and Connelly climbed, or fell, across 
a rail fence and rolled over the creek 
bank. A moment later he was wading 
towards the opposite shore, the bul- 
lets of the posse splashing all around 
him. 

With the escape of Connelly, the 
posse charged into the Smith farm- 
yard, but were stopped short as Lewis 
came staggering from behind the 
shed to face them. In vain, he tried 
to raise his rifle to his shoulder to 
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shoot, and when he couldn’t do this, 
gripped it as a club and took a few 
steps towards them. But he was hard 
hit, and the lawmen knew he was 
defenseless. They waited until he 
collapsed on the ground. 

Leaving Lewis where he fall, with 
a man to care for him, the Sheriff 
headed the posse as it crossed the 
creek to search for Connelly. Having 
been hit as hard as they thought he 
had been, they expected to find him 
without much trouble, but after an 
hour of searching without so much 
as finding his trail they decided that 
he had made his getaway, and pre- 
pared to recross the creek to the 
Smith farm. Some were already in the 
water and others were about to de- 
scend the creek bank when a fellow, 
who had stopped beneath a big pine 
tree to tie his boot, called out. Run- 
ning back to where he was, they saw 
that his hand was covered with blood, 
and that the blood was dripping from 
somewhere in the branches of the 
tree. A member of the posse climbed 
into the tree and was soon lowering 
Connelly to the ground. 

With the shooting over, the Sheriff 
obtained a canoe to carry his 
wounded prisoners, then started 
downstream, intending to return to 
Bellefonte by going down the west 
branch of the Susquehanna to the 
mouth of Bald Eagle’s creek, then up 
that creek to the Bald Eagle’s Nest 
where he could get a wagon to carry 
them the last few miles. The trip 
down the West Branch was made 
without incident, but Connelly died 
at Carskadden on the way up Bald 
Eagle creek. Lewis made it to the 
Bellefonte jail, but died shortly of 
gangrene, having refused all medical 
attention. 

The final TV camera instructions 
for this story, “Starring Dave Lewis,” 
would read: LONG SHOT OF 
CORRIDOR IN BELLEFONTE 
JAIL. DOLLY IN FOR CLOSE UP 
OF DAVE’S BODY LAYING ON 
CELL BUNK. FADE OUT TO 
“FINIS” AND CREDIT LINES. @ 
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The Road To Safe Hunting 
Must Be Taken Early In... 


The Aging Of A Hunter 


By Bob Bowers 


p< rapes iene a young hunter might 
be compared to the process re- 
quired to cure fine tobacco. The 
process is relatively fool-proof but 
even then, hunters (like tobacco) may 
fail the test of true maturity. Never- 
theless, there is no getting around the 
aging procedure if that boy is to be- 
come a hunter who is trustworthy 
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enough to hunt side by side with a 
friend. The process can be lengthened 
through neglect on the part of the 
trainer, but it cannot be logically 
shortened to any great degree. 
While not claiming to be a par- 
ticularly good shot nor great harv- 
ester of game, it is my belief that the 
sad fate of shooting a fellow hunter 
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will never befall me. Why do I be- 
lieve this? First, my training or ‘“‘con- 
ditioning” while I was very young 
was very thorough. It was so thor- 
ough, in fact, that even now I by-pass 
more shots at game than I ever take, 
simply because no chance of crippling 
game or wounding a man is worth 
any quantity of game in my daily 
bag. That isn’t bragging about my 
great restraint-I simply can’t do 
otherwise. 

Restraint in hunting game animals 
does not come naturally nor easily to 
youngsters and it isn’t easy for adults 
either, unless they have been condi- 
tioned over a long period of time. 
That is why the road to safe-hunting 
is not a short road, and that is why 
youngsters too young to gain such 
conditioning end up so often among 
the hunting casualties. 

It is beyond my realm of reasoning 
why any parent would ever permit a 
nine or ten year old boy to go hunt- 
ing alone with a loaded gun in his 
possession. Yet, it happens every year 
in every state. What is worse, young- 
sters of this age often hunt together, 
which increases the danger to both 
hunters and anyone else in the area. 
Boys of such young age cannot possi- 
bly be “conditioned” to the task at 
hand. 

It is my considered opinion that a 
boy cannot be taken out into the 
woods hunting on the first day of the 
season and then be taught all the 
fundamentals of safety. Spring, sum- 
mer and early fall are the times to 
condition a youngster’s reflexes to 
conditions he will encounter later on 
while hunting with a gun. 

Even the firing range does not hold 





BOB BOWERS is Chief of the In- 
formation-Education Division, West 
Virginia Conservation Commission. 
For many years he was editor of their 
conservation magazine and his work 
has appeared in that and many other 
national periodicals. 
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all the answers, for the same reason 
target archers cannot learn hunting 
techniques and safety simply by 
shooting target. Certain fundamentals 
of hunting are taught on the range, 
and this phase is necessary, but it is 
only a phase of the sport. 

When a boy learns his ABC’s of 
rifle handling on a standard shoot- 
ing range, he learns to cope with the 
mechanism of the gun. Coping with 
the emotions of the hunter can only 
be learned in the woods where the 
animals he hunts live. 

This point is best emphasized by 
the frustrations of adult hunters 
when a lordly buck prances into view 
on opening day of the deer season. 
It is an extremely unnerved mani” who 
raises that rifle and takes aim upon 
such a prize. The normal reaction 
among most of us is to develop a 
case of “buck fever shades.” Yet, ex- 
perience and maturity will ordinarily 
allow our better judgment to rule 
our eager trigger finger. We have the 
urge to shoot fast, but probably 
won't. On the other hand, .put a 
twelve to eighteen year old boy out 
there, under the same conditions, 
when he has had only range training 
and the outcome may be different. 
Youngsters just don’t adjust from 
“city life’ to “country conditions” 
overnight. Add a loaded gun and the 
boy’s mind is torn by buck fever and 
indecision. He may get his buck on 
the first try, but if he does the 
chances of his having learned from 
that experience are slim. In fact, im- 
mediate success may lead to a life of 
hasty shooting and over-confidence, 
which in the end may lead to heart- 
ache and sadness for the hunter and 
the victim’s family. 

It takes a long time to condition 
a boy to hunting conditions and there 
is only one sure way to travel. That 
is to go with him into the fields and 
forests on every occasion, looking for 
game, studying its habits, confront- 
ing him with woodland stumbles— 
the true picture of hunting. 

Quite like so many others of my 
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FIRST HUNT for father and son should 
include a lesson on gun nomenclature. Here 
the bolt action of dad’s real rifle is com- 
pared to son’s lever action on a toy gun. Let 
the beginner carry his toy rifle; it’s good 
practice. 





age, I went hunting by myself when 
only twelve years old. That was a 
great day for me, but as I recall it 
was a rather frightening experience. 
My dad had turned his pet 22 rifle 
over to me and that was to be my 
hunting arm for another three years. 
Yet, despite my age, that rifle was a 
deadly weapon to me and it scared 
me to think that it could actually 
kill or wound people just as it could 
game. 

Few adults today seem to recall 
that just maybe that youngster they 
turn loose with a gun may not actu- 
ally want that responsibility. They 
assume each boy is yearning for the 
opportunity to “go it alone” with a 
loaded gun. Basically, I suppose boys 
do have such a yearning, but if you 
dig down deep into their thinking, 
you'll find that they would rather 
you would go along with them for 
their own reassurance. 

I was too young to hunt by myself 
when I was twelve, even though four 
years of “conditioning” for just such 
a day had preceded my lone wolf ex- 
cursion into the fields and forests. 
Yet, I was better prepared than nine- 
tenths of all such hunters on their 
first trip hunting alone. From the 
age of eight years, my dad had taken 
me along with him on his squirrel 
hunting trips. I watched and waited 
and listened, but did not carry a 
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gun. As time progressed, I was al- 
lowed to carry dad’s shotgun into the 
woods but the gun was not loaded. 
This experience gave me the “feel” 
of the gun, and gradually it was 
second nature to handle it in what 
seemed a “knowing” manner. Still, 
that gun wasn’t loaded and sub-con- 
sciously I guess I liked it that way. 

While dad hunted, I sat on a log 
or stump and remained very still. We 
were always in sight of each other 
and my favorite sport was to watch 
a squirrel run unsuspectingly past me 
into range of my father’s gun. This 
was not dangerous, because not once 
did any shell go off in my general 
direction. Because of the caution 
used, dozens of squirrels were lost to 
my dad’s game bag. The thrill that 
came to me, though, seemed worth 
more to him than the dead squirrels 
which I was always allowed to carry 
home. I remembered that traditional 
question from my mother as we ar- 
rived home, as she looked at the 
game and inevitably asked: “How 
many did you get, Bob?” Of course, 
she knew that I hadn’t killed any of 
the animals which I carried, but it 
always made me squirm when I had 
tg confess that my dad had actually 
killed them. Such questions stirred 
the urge within me to go out with 
a gun and kill my own game so I 
could tell her that I had shot the. 
animals, but that day was a long way 
off and I knew it. 

Then the day came that my dad 
handed me my rifle and with it a box 
of shells. As I walked off the porch 
that morning my pride was almost 
overcome by my fright, and I suppose 
it showed all over my childish grin. 
Down each country road and across 
every field I walked with that rifle 
at “port arms” because I knew it was 
loaded with shells that could kill 
anything. A rabbit jumped from 
under my feet and ran some 30 yards 
and stopped. I aimed at it and I 
shook worse than I do now when I 
sight a bow on a big brawny buck. 
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Then I stopped and dropped my aim. 

“Suppose,” I thought, “there is a 
man or cow or house just over the 
ridge. Gosh, what if a dog is running 
through that field and I can’t see.” 
And I didn’t shoot. That was the 
first time that such a thing happened 
when game was at hand, but it hap- 
pened over and over again. I actu- 
ally looked for excuses not to fire 
that rifle, which I had begged for 
over the years. It got so bad that 
I counted in my mind how much 
game I had seen, because it seemed 
that it was more satisfactory that way. 
One might say that I had been liter- 
ally frightened out of shooting, but 
not frightened of hunting. I’m 
awfully glad now that I was. I missed 
a number of good chances to kill 
rabbits and squirrels during that 
period of maturity, but there are no 
regrets today for me or my family or 
my friends. Even today extreme cau- 
tion rules my reflexes and game goes 
on its way many times now, simply 
because my eyes automatically scan 
the area around it before I shoot. 
I didn’t kill game aplenty, but what 
I shot at I got, without that little 
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GAME FOOD AND COVER fascinate this youngster. Every hunter should be able to 
recognize good habitat for wildlife and it’s never too early to begin. Even a five-year-old 
will find it fun to learn the names of all plant and animal life. 








tingle that goes through your stomach 
when you aren’t sure of your back- 
stop. And boy did I hunt. I learned 
to hunt long before I learned to 
shoot, and to me that is as basic in 
youthful firearms education as any 
rule one can follow. 

My son is now five years old. He 
is learning to shoot a bow pretty well 
for a young boy. He takes off across 
the field in our backyard and hunts 
the brush hard. When Jay, our 
beagle, is loose the two of them run 
the rabbits crazy down there in the 
draw. Mike hears Jay bellow on a 
cottontail and he forgets he has his 
bow. Such excitement you’ve never 
seen until you see a two-year old 
beagle run a rabbit over the feet of 
a five year old boy. 

But Mike has learned a little about 
the process of hunting. He has not 
learned to kill nor will he learn that 
_ of hunting until he is at least 

fteen years old. Perhaps before with 
his bow, but never with a gun unless 
I am by his side to give him strength 
after the shell is in the chamber of 
the gun. 

This year Mike went squirrel hunt- 
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ing with me and I carried my shot- 
gun. He chased chipmunks while I 
sat in the big timber knowing full 
well we both would go home empty- 
handed. As I sat there watching the 
young boy’s excitement, it took me 
back those twenty odd years when I, 
too, had gone with my father. I 
wondered whether Mike was think- 
ing the thoughts which I thought 
then. There is no way of knowing, 
of course, but in my heart I knew 
his aging process had begun. 


It hurts me to see boys who have 
never had any semblance of train- 
-ing or experience go rambling about 
in the woods with an equally young 
companion, both carrying loaded 
guns in their hands. It hurts me and 
I wonder if they aren’t just as scared 
as I was that day long ago when I 
was handed my first hunting weapon 
with a shell in the chamber. I 
wonder, too, if somebody took the 
time to help them over that period 
of adjustment, as my dad had helped 
me. My heart went out to a young- 
ster lately whom I came upon in the 
big timber two miles from his home. 
He carried a grin and a gun and he 
was: doing all he could to convince 
me without speaking that he was 
my equal. After thinking about it, it 
occurred to me that he was my 
“equal.” As they say in the old West, 
a gun is a type of “equalizer.” At 
twelve years old that boy could kill 
anything that I could kill—only ques- 
tion was would his target be as 
“intentional” as mine? 

We talked for awhile and then I 
got up to leave. When I did, I looked 
at the hammer on his 12-gauge single. 
It was back and ready to fire at the 
touch of a finger or a twig, or from 


a rw on the road or a trip in the 
woods. 


“Do you always carry that gun 
with the hammer back?” I asked. 

“Yeh,” he said, “it’s so hard to pull 
back that it’s easier for me to just 
carry it that way.” 

Was it my place to caution him? I 
did, but it occurred to me that he 
might think it wasn’t much of my 
business. He didn’t get angry when 
I explained the dangers. I think he 
may have become slightly frightened 
at the thought of what could have 
happened, but he honestly seemed 
grateful. ‘Nobody ever told me about 
that,” he said. 

It happens that way so often. No- 
body took the time to tell the boy 
who shot his pal in the foot with the 
22 rifle; nobody took the time to tell 
the youngster that a rifle bullet 
travels through wooden houses and 
nobody told him that people are hurt 
by shotguns and rifles just as game 
animals are. 

But even if somebody took the 
time to tell these boys the funda- 
mentals of gun handling, is that 
enough? Not for me. To learn it 
roperly, boys and men alike must 

conditioned through a long period 
of time. They must be aged and 
cured just like fine tobacco, before 
a loaded gun is ever placed in their 
hands to go hunting alone. There is 
only one process which is almost fool- 
proof and that is “time and patience 
and experience.” And as we said, 
“even then there is a chance of the 
‘batch’ going bad.” If the boy is to 
become a hunter who is trustworthy 
enough to hunt side by side with a 
friend, you can lengthen the process 
through neglect, but you cannot 
shorten it. e 
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Calling Doctor John Doe 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY—On 
May 16, 1960, at 8:00 a.m., State 
Police of Philadelphia called to in- 
form me that two deer had been 
killed by automobiles on the Schuyl- 
kill Expressway (main highway used 
by residents of ‘Montgomery County 
to get to Philadelphia), and had 
trafic lined up, in two lanes, for 
approximately 10 miles. It took this 
officer a period of two hours to battle 
the backed up traffic and get the deer 
and deliver them to Montgomery 
County Prison at Norristown. Having 
good relations with the Prison, they 
agreed to remove the entrails from 
all deer taken to them for their con- 
sumption. It was another hour be- 
fore the men cleaned up the deer 
and began to remove the entrails, 
but in the process and to the amaze- 
ment of all, one of the unborn fawns 
was still alive. The men of the prison 
immediately took the necessaray steps 
to keep the fawn alive. From some 
of the boys from the prison, came the 
story that it was just like watching 
“TV’s Medic.” A few of the boys 
acted as Doctors, some as consultants, 
some as nurses and the rest standing 
by with a bottle ready to feed it. 
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Through their efforts, the boys at the 
prison did manage to keep this fawn 
alive until early the following morn- 
ing. When I returned to pick up the 
deer jaws for the Research Division, 
a little sorrow was noticed. This to 
me was a very unusual happening and 
if the deer would have only stayed 
alive, a new script could have been 
written for TV Medic.—District 
Game Protector Edward P. Sherlin- 
ski, North Wales. 


Swan Song 


JUNIATA COUNTY—On Satur- 
day, April 9, Juniata County had 
some very beautiful and _ gracious 
visitors. They were Whistling Swans 
and they put on quite a show for the 
many interested persons who drove 
up Licking Creek to see and photo- 
graph them. There were 90 swans 
on the water company dam and 14 
cruised around on Zook’s Dam. The 
big birds loafed around and rested 
for about a week. Then, exactly as 
they appeared, one morning they 
were gone. 

Quite a number of persons had 
identified these waterfowl as “Snow 
Geese” simply because they were 
white, but the black bills and black 
feed definitely labeled them as 
Whistling Swans. Among the flock 
were quite a few immature birds 
with grey down on their curving 
necks.—District Game _ Protector 
Robert Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Snakes Alive 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
En route to Game Lands #42, Land 
Manager Heacox and I observed a 
large black snake lying along the 
road. The snake was subsequently 
put out of “commission” and we con- 
tinued on our way feeling that at 
least one grouse nest had been pos- 
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sibly saved. Returning by the same 
route some 30 minutes later, we were 
rather surprised to see the snake at- 
tempting to wiggle away. However, 
as we drove alongside the reason was 
quite clear. Another snake about the 
same size had entwined the dead 
one and apparently was attempting 
to remove it from the area.—Land 
Management Assistant Gilbert L. 
Bowman, Ligonier. 


Weather Wise 


BEAVER COUNTY-I attended 
the Fort McKintosk District Boy 
Scout Camp-o-ree at Bradys Run 
Park on May 14, 1960, in Beaver 
County. The thing that I marveled 
at was the conduct of the boys attend- 
ing. They camped out overnight. It 
was raining constantly and everyone 
was having a good time. I put on a 
program and all of the boys stood 
in the rain to hear it.—District Game 
Protector Harry E. Merz, Beaver. 


Just Like The Weather 

CENTRE COUNTY-—At the May 
meeting of the Centre County Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen, Samuel Ever- 
hart was presented the Pennsylvania 
Game Commissions’ Wildlife Con- 
servation Award. After receiving the 
award he was called on to say a few 
words concerning his F.F.A. Aid to 
Wildlife Project. Sam covered his 
project well; he told of building 
feeders, game stocking, removing 
predators and Winter Feeding. In- 
cidentally, when the snow was too 
deep for the corn to be carried by 
tractor or himself, he packed it into 
the woods by horse. 

‘Sam’s final remark was one that 
brought a smile and a big hand from 
everyone at the meeting, he said 
words to this effect, ‘Wildlife and 
weather are quite a bit alike, every- 
one talks about it but few do any- 
thing about it.” Sam is proud of his 
award and I join the many others in 
being proud of Sam.—District Game 
Protector Joseph L. Wiker, Pine 
Grove Mills. 
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Bear On A Binge 


PIKE COUNTY—On May 22 I had 
a call from people in Mill Rift who 
believed they were the victims of 
some kind of a wild animal. Investi- 
gation disclosed that a black bear 
had ambled into the small village of 
Mill Rift and taken out some sort 
of a grudge on these persons. Evi- 
dence that he had first checked on 
their whereabouts was found in the 
form of a muddy paw mark on the 
picture window. He then proceeded 
to pull down an American Flag from 
its pole about 8 feet in the air and 
ripped it to shreds, the largest piece 
being found about 75 yards away 
along the Erie R. R. track. He then 
returned and carried a large fibre 
rug, weighing about 35 pounds, to a 
neighbors property, depositing it in 
front of their garage. Lack of drag 
marks on the ground proved that the 
rug had been carried and _ not 
dragged. Missing and not recovered 
was a Pink Dogwood Tree, with its 
roots still wrapped, which was to be 
planted the next day.—District Game 
Protector Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., 
Milford. 
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Snake Killers 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—While 
working in my office on the morning 
of May 27, I received a call that dogs 
were chasing deer on the Second 
Mountain north of Orwigsburg. I 
proceeded to the Mountain and after 
spending two hours trying to locate 
the dogs began to return to my car. 
Half way down the mountain I heard 
the crows putting up a clamor. I 
decided to try to shoot a crow or two 
if possible. I was able to get close 
enough to the tree to see five or six 
crows diving and picking at some- 
thing about 20 feet off of the ground; 
they were so persistent that I was able 
to get within about 75 feet of the 
tree. I decided to shoot one of the 
crows, which I did. Upon approach- 
ing the tree, I found the crows were 
fighting a black snake about four and 
a half feet long. The snake started 
down the tree when I struck the tree 
with a stick. I killed the snake and 
upon examination found that it had 
been severely picked on about two 
thirds of its body. I feel that if the 
crows had not been disturbed that 
they would have killed the snake if it 
did not retreat. A crow’s nest was in 
the tree but I was unable to climb it. 
The crow may be a predator as far 
as our game is concerned, but after 
watching the scene that I witnessed 
it reafirmed my theory that they are 
one of the smartest and most coura- 
geous of our wildlife inhabitants.— 
District Game Protector Billy A. 
Drasher, Orwigsburg. 
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Make It Meat On Rye 


HUNTINGDON COUNT Y-A 
farmer friend, Ralph Bumgardner, 
in Henderson Township had the mis- 
fortune to lose five adult geese to 
marauding foxes during the month 
of April. Upon complaint, I set sev- 
eral traps on the farm and succeeded 
in catching one adult male, one adult 
female and one red fox pup along 
with the usual number of ground 
predators. All of the land surround- 
ing the farm is timber or brush land 
and locating the dens seemed quite 
improbable but May 2 Mr. Bum- 
gardner hailed me and proudly dis- 
played the pelts of a vixen and four 
pups from the den of which he had 
located. At the den, along with the 
remains of the geese were two large 
Vienna type loaves of hard rye 
bread which the old fox had stolen 
from within the barn of Mr. Bum- 
gardner. (The bread, unsold by a 
local bakery, had been stored on the 
farm floor to be used as a pig ration 
supplement.)—District Game _  Pro- 
tector Richard D. Furry, Huntingdon. 


Unsafe Crossing 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-— 
While proceeding to the division 
office from GL #91 in Luzerne 
County in early May with Game Pro- 
tector S. A. Kish, an unusual incident 
occurred. About three miles north of 
Bear Creek on Rt. #115 we noticed 
a woodcock with her brood of 4 
chicks directly in the center of this 
four-lane highway. Mr. Kish imme- 
diately pulled over and stopped the 
car. The hen woodcock then scurried 
to the other side of the road, while 
her brood stayed immobile with fear 
in the center of the highway. I im- 
mediately transferred the chicks by 
hand to the edge of the four lane. 
Game Protector Kish and myself were 
both very thankful that there was no 
trafic coming in either direction 
when all this happened.—District 
Game Protector John L. Altmiller, 
Clarks Summit. 
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Mystery Mammal 


BRADFORD COUNTY-A strange 
animal shot by Burr Holden on May 
22, 1960 near Skinners Eddy, Wyo- 
ming County, has quite a few people 
in this area guessing as to what it is. 
Mr. Holden, hearing his dogs bark- 
ing, went to investigate and shot the 
animal which had climbed up into a 
tree. The animal is about the size of 
a house rat, has feet like a rat except 
they are white, its tail is furred, 
brown on top and white beneath, 
the rest of its body is covered with 
brown fur resembling the cottontail 
rabbit, its ears are very large and 
rounded, it has very long whiskers 
on its nose, like a cat, and its incisor 
teeth are very long and sharp. Harry 
Crawford, a fur dealer in Bradford 
County who has handled thousands 
of animal pelts, declares-he has never 
seen an animal like this before.— 
District Game Protector Donald E. 
Watson, Wyalusing. 


. Starling Squad 


FAYETTE COUNTY—May, 1960 
—After considerable research and cor- 
respondence with other states on the 
riddance of starlings and pigeons, a 
solution was brought about for the 
business district in the City of Con- 
nellsville. The Department of Health 
of Connellsville took advantage of 
ACT No. 367, P.L. 1494 and deter- 
mined these birds to be detrimental 
to public health and thus took steps 
to exterminate the pests. The volun- 
tary services of the “Sharpshooters 
Team” of the Connellsville Rod and 
Gun Club of Connellsville were 
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readily adopted by resolution making 
the legality unquestionable. On desig- 
nated days in the early hours of the 
morning, the City Police barricaded 
certain sections of the business dis- 
trict to pedestrians and traffic to 
permit the 10 shooters to take aim. 
The 1000 mark was registered. The 
Shooters next targets include parks 
and church steeples. Only a few 
minor complaints were registered 
with the Police Department; these 
being late sleepers and persons that 
would rather live with the pests than 
without them.—District Game Pro- 
tector A. J. Ziros, Connellssville. 


While the Rest of the World Goes By 
SCHUYLKILL COUN T Y—On 


May 10, it was reported to this 
officer that a Wild Turkey had a 
nest along the highway near Klingers- 
town. A check that same day showed 
this to be indeed true. She had her 
nest beneath a small spruce tree less 
than 10 feet from the highway. A 
check two days later showed that she 
had hatched 13 eggs and left. One 
of the local residents said that all the 
eggs had hatched successfully but one 
of the poults was dead in the nest. 
I again saw this same hen on May 28 
and after almost three weeks of rainy 
weather she still had nine poults with 
her and they seemed to be in ex- 
cellent condition.—District Game 
Protector Lowell E. Bittner, Tre- 
mont. 
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Hitch Your Feather To A Star-ing 


ADAMS COUNTY-—During the 
past month while at SGL #169 with 
Officer Thrush we witnessed a real 
indication of thought on the part of 
a nest-building starling. The starling 
had found a tail feather from a 
pheasant, the feather being about 12 
inches in length. The starling, being 
unable to fly against the wind with 
the feather held in its bill at right 
angles, first made several attempts 
to break the feather in half. Failing 
in this attempt, the starling finally 
took the feather, quill -end first, 
pointed the quill directly ahead with 
the head held at an angle, and allow- 
ing the full length of the feather to 
trail under the body, and between 
the legs, flew to the site of the nest. 
The starling gave a good imitation 
of a Halloween Witch on her broom- 
stick.—District Game Protector Paul 
Glenny, Gettysburg. 


Civilized Chicks 


BUCKS COUNTY—On May 24, 
Deputy Stackhouse, while working at 
his position as Road Supervisor in 
Newtown ‘Township, observed a 
pheasant nest containing 20 eggs. 
This nest was located a mere 4 feet 
from Route 332, a very heavily 
traveled public road and only 30 feet 
from an occupied dwelling.—District 
Game Protector Edward F. Bond, 
Doylestown. 


Road Count 
_ LANCASTER COUNT Y-—Two 
Lancaster County sportsmen, Roy 
Edwards and Lloyd Shreiner, Bricker- 
ville, Pennsylvania, take their annual 
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trip to their hunting camp in Potter 
County on Easter Day and always 
see many pieces of game killed en- 
route. This past Easter morning they 
left for camp which is 207 miles and 
decided to keep count of road kills 
and this is their report from Bricker- 
ville, Lancaster County to Potter 
County: 2 squirrels, 9 skunks, 13 
opossums, 94 rabbits, 4 cats, 5 robins, 
1 pigeon, 11 hen pheasants, 3 cock 
pheasants, 3 barn rats, 13 muskrats, 
2 dogs, 1 chicken, 2 woodchucks, 1 
bullfrog, 1 snake and 36 pieces too 
badly mangled for correct identifica- 
tion.—District Game Protector Wal- 
lace Woodring, Ephrata. 


Spotlight On Drama 


ERIE COUNTY-—Elwin Mills, a 
Fairview trapper went to check his 
fox traps before daylight. One of 
them could be checked by driving 
his Jeep right up to it. As he ap- 
proached his trap he could see the 
reflection of eyes in the distance, so 
he stopped his Jeep. With headlights 
on and the motor running, he 
watched the fox approach the trap. 
From about 150 feet, he watched her 
as she came toward the dirt hole set, 
circled the bait, scratched the fresh 
dirt with her left front foot, then 
stepped the right front foot into the 
trap. Mr. Mills stated that it took 
about 5 minutes for her to complete 
the course and end her travels, while 
he watched.—District Game Protector 
Ralph Flaugh, Albion. 
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To Enjoy... 


Thousands of Pennsylvanians Head For 
Sullivan County’s Annual Bow Festival 





Pennsylvania's Most Unusual 
Hunt 


By H. R. Wambold 


FTER the hunting seasons had 

closed in the winter of '56, the 
folks of Suliivan County settled down 
to wait the passing of snow and cold 
weather. 

But there were some who did not 
pass their winter nights sitting 
around the stove. These few men got 
together and discussed possible ideas 
to get more folks to visit Sullivan 
County. 

The problem at hand was induce- 
ment to get extra tourist trade into 
the county between seasons. These 
tourists at the moment were the 
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summer vacation folks, and the an- 
nual hunters. They contributed to 
the principal income of a lot of the 
people in the county. Something ad- 
ditional had to be added to keep the 
homes fires burning through the long 
winter nights. 

“Vel” Holcombe, the local funeral. 
director and an ardent archer hunter, 
together with his brother “Dick” who 
operated the local furniture store, 
were the two key men among the 
members of the County Chamber of 
Commerce who foresaw the future of 
archery. and some activity involving 
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aspirants of this sport. Together with 
the rest of their fellow members in- 
cluding Charles Kschinka, the local 
“D—.A.,” they loved their picturesque 
mountainous county, and wanted 
more people to see this beauty and 
appreciate it as they did. 

Vel and Dick thought up the idea 
of a “Bow Festival,” and all the men 
put their heads together to formulate 
a program of activities that would 
prove attractive to all archers. They 
decided to purchase some razor back 
boars down in Georgia and conduct 
a controlled “Wild Boar” hunt as 
the major attraction of the festival. 

Next was the designing and build- 
ing of a running deer target, plus 
countless dimensional targets for a 
field “Pennsylvania Game” course. 
After a few nights of experimenting 
and burning the midnight oil they 
developed a procedure for building 
these targets. Using styrofoam which 
they laminated, burlap, and rubber 
paint, plus honest sweat and _ in- 
genuity, the result was some of the 
most alive looking animal targets 
yours truly has ever seen! Deer, bear, 
fox, turkey, bob-cat, raccoon that 
were phenomenal in life-like appear- 
ance. 

Then Dick, the mechanical wizard, 
set about making a rig for a running 
deer target. The fruits of his labor 
and clever mind proved the success 
of the festival! Taking two steel 
wheels from an old piece of farm 
machinery, they were attached to 
separate tripods made of heavy tim- 
ber and securely anchored in an in- 
verted position overhead. Setting 
about 100 feet apart, a continuous 
cable loop was strung on these two 
wheels. Then a full dimensional deer 
target was suspended from this cable 
with sections of screen door coil 
springs. For power to run the rig, a 
half-inch power drill was used with 
a.cut portion of an old washer 
wringer in the chuck, which provided 
the drive against the one wheel on 
which the cable loop was strung. 
Hooking a light bulb across the 
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power line to reduce the voltage, 





they lowered the RPM’s of the drill 
to a more suitable speed. Then us- 
ing a trolley type switch to control 
the drill, they were in business. Start- 
ing and stopping the deer while it 
traveled around the 100 foot run pro- 
duced a bobbing effect on the springs 
by which the target was suspended 
from the cable. The shooting line set 
at about forty yards from the run of 
the target had one side of the deer 
showing on the way down, and the 
other side on the way back. After 
having made one circuit the deer was 
stopped for the archers to retrieve 
their shafts. After all archers had 
their spent shafts, the firing line was 
again filled and the buck made an- 
other run amidst flying shafts. This 
animal target proved such a success 
that it ran continuously all day long! 

The field “Pennsylvania Game” 
course with the dimensional animal 
targets was another huge success. The 
course was laid out in the timber 
along the side of the ridge above the 
fairgrounds. No fairways from stake 
to target, but natural timber hazards 
to contend with on every shot. I per- 
sonally have hunted this very side 
hill many times in hunting season, 
and the targets looked almost alive! 
I broke seven shafts the first time 
around—and enjoyed every minute of 
it! 

Old fashioned stomping square 
dances at night, plus guided coon 
hunts, color films of archery hunting 
by Hill, Bear, and Pearson, and the 
choosing of an archery queen helped 
make the evenings enjoyable. To say 
nothing of the very tasty outdoor 
barbecued chicken served on the 
grounds. 

The first year proved successful 
while still in its infant stage, and that 
winter the boys got together to iron 
out the wrinkles and plan how to im- 
prove the entire program for next 
fall. 

Dick was not satisfied with the 
running deer target and they. started 
to plan another that would run on a 
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track. New targets had to be made to 
replace some that had been thor- 
oughly “shot out” by the many par- 
ticipants. Vel saw to this matter, and 
then the matter of the wild boar was 
again discussed. The decision was 
made to add a buffalo along with the 
boar for the next year’s festival. 

The second annual Bow Festival 
saw a larger attendance of archers, 
the new running deer target made its 
debut, plus the buffalo controlled 
hunt as an extra for the program for 
the weekend. 

This second running deer target 
was really something—running on a 
track approximately 100 yards in 
length, Dick took a_ two-cylinder, 

‘four-cycle enegine to which he at- 
tached a re-built hydromatic trans- 
mission for the running of the deer. 
Towed by a cable running between 
the rails, this deer really could move! 
Featuring automatic turning around 
when it reached the far end of the 
track, it returned exposing the oppo- 
site side to the firing line of archers 
on its return trip. Shooting stakes at 
approximately fifty yards, and several 
clumps of trees for the deer to duck 
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BOAR MASTER gives instructions to more than 350 archers who gathered for the boar 
hunt during the 1959 Sullivan County Bow Festival. Warren Fiester gave his usual 
humorous instructions before the caravan left the fair grounds. 


behind on its travel down the line 
made it the success of the festival! 
Smooth, fast, and jerky starting and 
stopping by the man operating the 
rig produced a rocking and bobbing 
target that was very life-like, and 
hard to hit. The shooting line accom- 
modated at least fifty archers, and a 
string of lights along the track pro- 
vided illumination for night shoot- 
ing, as everyone tried his skill at hit- 
ting the buck! 

Rainy weather prevailed during 
the entire weekend, the buffalo did 
not give the archers any action, but 
all in all everyone had a good time 
as far as the bad weather would 
permit. 

Along came 1959 and the third an- 
nual “Pennsylvania Bow Hunter's 
Festival.” Everyone kept his fingers 
crossed that old man weather would 
smile upon that weekend. All targets 
had been replaced and repaired, two 
running deer targets were ready and 
operating, and seven wild boar were 
in crates ready to be released on two 
hunts! 

Being one of the committee of 
three of our local centennial celebra- 
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tion for “Sportsmen Day” we had 
Howard Hill as the main event of 
our program. Having told him of 
this “Bow Festival” in our corre- 
spondence, we induced him to arrive 
in Emmaus a week earlier so that 
he could attend the affair. Being in- 
terested in all phases of archery he 
agreed to get here in time to attend. 
Our committee notified the boys up 
in Sullivan County of our arrange- 
ments, and they were indeed happy 
to hear that Howard Hill would be 
present. 

Saturday morning at 9:00 A.M. 
there were 350 archers gathered for 
the boar hunt. Four boar were to be 
released within the controlled hunt 
area. Warren Fiester, the “Boar Mas- 
ter,” gave his usual humorous in- 
structions after which the caravan of 
cars left the fairgrounds for the fair- 
grounds for the hunting area. Later 
that afternoon when the hunt was 
completed, the score stood at three 
boar down and killed, one getting 
through and still on the loose! He 
was last sighted crossing the Loyal- 





sock River and up the ridge to the 
“Vista Knob.” 

Sunday morning 200 archers gath- 
ered at the registration booth for the 
boar hunt—three boar to be released. 
When the hunt broke up in the 
afternoon the score stood at two boar 
killed, one on the loose! 

The weather proved perfect for the 
entire weekend, mild and sunny from 
Friday morning to Sunday night. 
Total registered archers amounted to 
600 with the ground attendance well 
over 1000—all in all a huge success, 
the best year of all three. There were 
69 clubs attending with the “Broken 
Arrow Archers” of Bloomsburg high 
with 29 members registered. Archers 
from Wilmington, Delaware, and 
Ohio came the longest distance. 

As the Pennsylvania Bow Hunter’s 
Festival closed for the third year, 
many reluctant archers packed their 
gear and left for home after a week- 
end of fun and good fellowship. But 
mark your calendar for September 
16-18 this year and let’s go boar hunt- 
ing. Forksville, Sullivan County, is 
the place! 


BRINGING HOME THE BACON these successful boar hunters head for Forksville. Of 
the four boars released within the controlled hunt area, Charles Spencer, Easton, downed 
one with an arrow through the lungs, Larry Kepps, of Steelton killed a 200-pound boar 
with a heart shot and Joe Eastman, of Emmaus got the third. The fourth was shot during 
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the 1959 deer season by John Mausteller, of Rupert. 






















WHITE Azalea dabbed its toes 

in the cold dark waters of the 
Aspen Pool. In the depths below a 
good trout waited for dusk to bring 
the night moths to feed on the heavy 
nectar until, like topers at a bar, 
they became surfeit and dropped 
drunkenly to the water below. An 
angler sat on the gravel wash, still 
warm from the sun, now some min- 
utes behind the ridge and idly flipped 
pebbles into the shallows below. Sud- 
denly he was aware of a shape dif- 
ferent from the smooth water worn 
rocks. He examined the black flint 
arrowhead that lay in his hand with 
curiosity. 

Black Moshannon, Tankimoos- 
Hanne, Little Moose (Elk) River is 
a land of Paradoxes. The angler for- 
got the trout as he speculated as to 
the origin of the arrowhead. Leni- 
Lenape, Iroquois, Shawanese and 
Cornplanter hunted, traded, fished, 
and fought along the water, across 
the dark pine ridges and blueberry 
bogs, or practiced their simple agri- 
culture at Farm Camp fields. 

With the passing of the red hunters 
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Centre County’s Happy Hunting Ground 
Has A Unique And Colorful History 


Black Moshannon-Land of Paradox 


By Albert G. Shimmel 





came the lumbermen. Moccasins gave 
way to calked boots, and smoke 
tanned buckskin to heavy woolens. 
The bow and tomahawk made room 
for five pound Mann Axes, honed to 


razor sharpness, peaveys, pikes, 
wedges, and grabs were tools used to 
cut and process timber to feed the 
hungry mills, or to furnish ninety 
foot spars that lifted 4 proud young 
flag over a growing navy. Decaying 
stumps, cut five feet above the ground 
and up to six feet in diameter, mark 
their passing. When the snow lay 
deep, the woods echoed with the 
shouts of the teamsters as they moved 
the heavy spars to the head of the 
slides that took them into Tom 
Long’s Dayton, Shield’s and Mc- 
Cord’s Dam to wait the spring freshet 
that would carry them in to the 
rafting-in-grounds at the mouth of 
Moshannon. Here they were made 
into spar rafts and floated down the 
river. These rugged lumbermen lent 
their names to Benner, Corbin, 
Smay’s, and Shirk’s Runs and to many 
ridges and hollows in the vicinity. 
They met at night at Farm Camp, 
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sight of the present airport and 
weather station. Planes take off for 
large centers of population from the 
very spot where the teamsters stabled 
their horses and the Indians raised 
corn. When the thaws came, many 
turned to rafting and made the trip 
down river to Port Deposit, Mary- 
land. In spite of the long hours of 
cold, backbreaking toil these early 
loggers turned the spring drive into a 
grand frolic. There were feats of 
strength and agility, crude jokes, 
ribald songs, hard liquor, and epic 
fights. They made firm friends and 
lasting enemies. Many squandered 
their hard earned pay but the major- 
ity hurried back to their summer 
farms or the tanbark spuddings, 
richer in both experience and cash. 
Because many of the smaller creeks 
would not accommodate a raft, even 
in flood, the timbermen began to run 
single logs or spars. The spars were 
marked with the company brand or 
mill mark. The log was struck in sev- 
eral places with a hammer having on 
its face the raised mark of the com- 
pany to which the log belonged. Log 
pirates operating along the river stole 
logs, smoothed away the existing 
brand, and replaced it with their 
own. This led to open warfare be- 
tween drivers of various companies. 
Star Mills Camp was named from 
one of these lumber brands. 
Sometimes a log driver was in a 
hurry to get back to his farm for 
spring planting. If he had the neces- 
sary funds, he sometimes rode the 
stage that traveled the Erie Pike. This 
early road followed, for the most 
part, original Indian trails. The 
tribal path between Bald Eagle’s Nest 
(Milesburg) and Chinklacamoose 
(Clearfield) was a part of this road. 
The only toll gate between Miles- 
burg and Philipsburg was established 
at the Black Bear Crossing in 1821. 
Later a tavern called the Black Bear 
was built. A man by the name of 
Wood was reported to be the first 
toll collector and keeper of the inn. 
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There were other taverns at Black 
Moshannon, Philipsburg, Blue Ball, 


Seven Kitchens, Alberts, Robisons, 
Lumadues, Stones, and the Susque- 
hanna House at Curwensville. The 
records of one of these old taverns 
records the price of whiskey at three 
cents a gill (one fourth pint). This 
was considered a drink. 

The Moshannon area was a rich 
game field from earliest times. One 
of the first settlers of Snow Shoe, by 
the same name of Askey, considered 
the land between the two Moshan- 
nons as his hunting ground. County 
records for the early eighteen hun- 
dreds bear witness that he killed no 
less than sixty-four panthers and 
ninety-eight wolves. He hunted for 
market and in one season sold hun- 
dreds of deer and two thousand-seven- 
hundred pounds of bear meat. 

The Moshannon area is still a 
mecca for hunters. In 1952, Wayne 
Harpster, hunting near Benner Run, 
which lies within the Black Moshan- 
non Park, found a black bear ap- 
parently dead from natural causes. 
It was so large that he removed and 
cleaned the skull. The big game rec- 
ords of the Boone and Crockett Club 
list it as the fourth largest ever re- 
corded in the United States. A bear 
in the five hundred pound class ap- 
peared along one of the runways of 
the airport during September of last 
year. It was viewed by about fifty 
visitors and the airport personnel be- 
fore it disappeared into the woods 
in the direction of Six Mile Run. 
There is a possibility that this area 
may at some time produce a record 
breaking specimen. 

It is common to see herds of a 
dozen to twenty deer in the open 
fields near the park. The blueberry 
bogs form good wintering grounds 
for the deer herd, although, in severe 
seasons some winter kill is noted. 
This vast bog area is difficult, if not 
impossible, to hunt and is, in fact, a 
natural refuge from which deer and 
other game continuously restock the 
surrounding territory. 
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Squirrels and rabbits are abundant 
and together form the backbone of 
the small game crop. Raccoon are 
here but make such good use of the 
boggy refuge that most hound men 
turn away in disgust for easier ter- 
rain. 


Fur animals are an annual crop. 
Beavers are the most important and 
are observed almost daily about the 
lake. Native woodsmen know of at 
least a dozen active dams hidden well 
back in the swamps. A number are 
trap each year. Mink of _ 
quality are found in fair numbers. 
When the sedgy meadows and sphag- 
num beds produce an abundance of 
weed seeds, they are sometimes over- 
run with meadow mice. It is then 
that one of the rarer carnivores, the 
Least weasel may be observed. They 
are small enough to enter the run- 
ways of their prey and in so doing 
spread terror among the mice. The 
otter is rare, but is known to hunt 
the winding watercourses. 

Game birds are found in a wide 
range of species. Grouse are here as 
they have been from the beginning. 
The red or brown phase of colora- 
tion is common but on occasion a 
silver tail is bagged. This is the com- 
mon color of Canadian grouse and 
carries out the idea that this is the 
borderline between northern and 
southern species. This is wild turkey 
range and it is possible to bag this 
the noblest of game birds within the 
park area. A few doves nest in the 
second growth pine and feed on the 
weed seeds that grow along the 


marshes. 


Shore birds are plentiful but are 
hard to hunt because of the lushness 


of the growth of alders and sedges. | 
- Woodcock nest here and these are 


ye «sree by flight birds from 
farther north. The Jack or Wilson 
Snipe are found in such numbers as 
to furnish sport. Two species of rails 
are to be found in the high grasses 
that border the bogs but few gunners 
seek them out. 

Ducks of several species are to be 
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LOWER MOSHANNON water falls is a 
scene of beauty. Along this stream four In- 
dian tribes hunted and fished. 





found both as natives and migrants. 
The Game Commission has erected 
a large number of nesting boxes both’ 
of the old wooden type and the new 
metal ones that exclude predaters. 
This has increased the nesting popu- 
lation of woodducks greatly. A male 
woodie in full plumage is a much 
appreciated prize. Occasionally a 
flock of Canadian geese stop to rest 
during migration and furnish the 
gunner with an unexpected dividend. 


Swans are a common migrant and 
a flock of these majestic birds will 
bring the bird lovers for miles around 
to see them. Tree swallows and mar- 
tins sometimes use the woodduck 
houses as nesting sites. Redwinged 
blackbirds nest among the cat-tails. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see 
a blackbird walking over the lily pads 
in search of insects, then see the water 
heave as a pickerel or a muskey tries 
for a feathered dinner. Coots and 
grebes both nest here and are often 
seen among the spatterdocks. Little 
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green herons are everywhere. A pair 
or two of ospreys make their home 
near the lake and an occasional eagle 
is observed as it follows the migrating 
waterfowl. During famine years, when 
the food is scarce in the north snowy 
owls come south and compete with 
the barred and horned owls that have 
their permanent residence here. An 
occasional egret wanders north after 
the breeding season to contrast 
sharply with our native great blue 
heron. To see one of these majestic 
birds pass silently through the early 
morning fog or pace his sentry beat 
among the grotesque silhouettes of 
driftwood is for a brief moment to 
see a rare old Japanese print come 
to life. 

To the Student of Ornithology the 
varied habitat of open bogs, swamp- 
land, cleared fields, pine woods, 
rough valleys, and open water all in 
close proximity, guarantees a wide 
variety of bird species. 

This same diversified habitat pro- 
vides a rich field for both the pro- 
fessional and amateur Botanist. Here 
grow many rare and unique plants 






























that are not common elsewhere. 
Arctic Cotton Grass, a fugitive from 
the far north, dots the upper swamps 
with its fluffy white seed tufts. Local 
residents gather them for winter 
bouquets and label them with the 
descriptive name, “Bunny Tails.” An- 
other arctic species is the gray lichen 
or reindeer moss. 

One amateur botanist has identi- 
fied eighteen different species of na- 
tive orchids. The parade begins in 
the spring with the grass pink and 
ends with the white spikes of the 
ladies tresses that dot the grassy 
knolls and persist after frosts have 
discouraged most other flowering 
plants. 

Another unique plant that is found 
in abundance is the carniverous sun 
dew. They perch along the tops of 
half submerged drift logs or stand on 
each others shoulders as they climb 
the damp sides ‘of waterlogged 
stumps. It has been reported that 
there are small colonies of pitcher 
plants growing back in the swamps, 
but those who know the location are 
reluctant to divulge that informa- 
tion. 


FUGITIVE FROM FAR NORTH is Arctic Cotton Grass. The plants grow in the upper 
swamp where local residents gather them for winter bouquets. They call them “Bunny 


Tails.” 








Water lilies in all shades, from 
pure white to almost red, spread in 
vast mats and form one of the floral 
attractions of the lake. There are spat- 
terdocks and several species of foun- 
tain moss to be observed. Blueber- 
ries of both the low blue and high 
bush varities are plentiful. Some- 
times berry pickers are able to sit 
comfortably in a boat and fill a pail 
with the delicious fruit, but more 
often they are compelled to pene- 
trate the swamps to find the best 
berries. 

When nature produces a crop of 
berries, small birds and animals 
gather to the feast. With them come 
the predators. Foxes, owls, hawks, and 
weasels hunt across this vast pantry. 
Most berry pickers are on the alert 
for the timber rattler that are at 
home here. In former times they 
were abundant, but they have been 
systematically hunted until today 
they are comparatively rare. An ac- 
count written in the early days tells 
of a large number being observed at 
a den located near the confluence of 
the two Moshannons. 

The Farm Camp fields where the 
Indians practiced their primitive agri- 
culture while gathering blueberries, 
where the lumbermen had their sta- 
bles and bunkhouses is now occupied 
by the airport and weather station. 
Winter’ temperatures here are often 
the coldest for the United States. 
Summer temperatures are often in 
the nineties and warm the lake to a 
' comfortable degree for bathing. 


The airport is the present home of 
the Aero-Game Feeding Association. 
Here members and officials gather in 
late winter to fly corn and salt to 
snow’ bound game in the mountains 
of central and northern Pennsylva- 
nia. The corn is bought with funds 
raised by a modest membership fee. 
Planes are donated to carry the feed 
and are generally flown by owner 
pilots. Flight days are announced in 
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advance and sportsmen come for long 
distances to lend a hand with the 
project. 

Second growth hardwoods cover 
the hills and furnish mast on which 
the game fatten for winter. Here and 
there is the gaunt skeleton of the 
once prized chestnut. Pines, spruces, 
larch, and balsams have been re- 
forested to replace the timber of 
other days. All that remains of the 
spar pines are a few decaying snags 
in which the horned owls nest. A few 
big hemlocks (Devil’s Pine of the 
lumbermen) and some smaller frost 
bitten specimens are making enough 
growth to again bring shade to the 
forest floor as in former days. 


There are modern, électrically 
equipped summer homes along the 
lake. The state has a number of fur- 
nished log cabins that can be rented 
during the summer month, but appli- 
cations are numerous and most of the 
cabins are reserved well in advance 
of the open season. There is a well 
guarded bathing beach, a boat livery, 
shelters, fireplaces, and tables for the 
convenience of the summer visitors. 

When winter locks the hills and 
icy winds send the snow in opaque 
clouds across the high plateau, old 
timers say that you can sometimes 
see a tall lumberman in stagged pants 
and hickory shirt, his fox red beard 
whipping in the wind. He carries a 
cruisers ax in his hand as he paces 
the land where once he laid out skids 
and bossed his spar crews. Sometimes 
above the howl of the wind you can 
hear Tom Long’s far off call, TIM- 
B-E-R-R-R!, as it rolls across the pine 
flats and echoes again from the neigh- 
boring hills. 

On summer mornings when the 
fog encloses the lake with a shroud 
of white, you may glimpse a lonely 
birch canoe with its ghostly occupant 
spearing pickerel in some lonely cove. 

Truly this is a land of paradox 
where the history of the past blends 
with the present and gives promise 
of the future. # 
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Commission's Division Of Land 
Management Developing Cotton- 
tail Demonstration Areas On 
State Game Lands Throughout 


Pennsylvania 
The Game Commission’s plan to 
develop _cottontail demonstration 


areas on State Game Lands in each 
of the agency’s six field divisions was 
put into operation in November of 
1959. These rabbit areas vary in size 
from 200 to 1,300 acres. 


The Commission’s Land Manage- 
ment Division reports that develop- 
ment plans for the cottontail areas 
over the state are practically com- 
pleted. Food and Cover Corpsmen 
worked throughout last winter on 
the program on tracts for which plans 
were prepared earlier. An important 
part of the development plan is the 
cutting of woodland borders to pro- 
vide excellent cover. An estimated 
75 per cent of the woodland borders 
have been cut to date. The habitat 
improvements for the popular little 
game animal will result in better 
hunting in the developed areas. 


But the principal purpose of the 
developments is to provide demon- 
stration areas where beaglers, mem- 
bers of sportsmen’s clubs and _ in- 
terested landowners may observe the 
extent to which increased food and 
cover improve the rabbit population. 

The location and progress of the 
cottontail development areas are as 
follows: 

Northwest. On State Game Lands 
No. 151, Lawrence County, 213 acres 
are being developed. On No. 146, in 
Crawford County, work on a 150 acre 
area is under way. 

Southwest. On Game Lands No. 
203, Allegheny County, cutting op- 
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erations are in progress and clover 
strips are being established. Plans 
call for an 800 acre rabbit develop- 
ment area on Lands No. 108 in In- 
diana County. 


Northcentral. On Game Lands No. 
201, in Union County, cutting and 
shrub planting on 425 acres are near- 
ing completion. The same is true on 
295 acres on No. 193 in the same 
county. In Centre County work is 
nearing completion on 200 acres on 
No. 176 Lands. Plans for doubling 
the area are in preparation. 


Southcentral. In Bedford County 
cutting operations on 400. acres are 
well under way. On No. 169 in 
Cumberland County plans for ap- 
proximately one hundred acres of a 
300 acre tract are completed. Plans 
for the balance of the area will soon 
be finished. 


Northeast. On State Game Lands 
No. 226, Columbia County all the 

lanned border cuttings were made 
ast winter. Many thousands of shrubs 
have been planted. An adjacent tract 
of 200 acres will later be developed. 
In Luzerne County, on No. 187, work 
on a 300 acre plan has been started. 
Woodland border cutting has begun 
on 1,000 acres of Game Lands No. 
219 in Bradford County. 

Southeast. On No. 145 in Lebanon 
County cutting on the western end 
of the tract has been completed and 
the remainder soon will be done. On 
State Game Lands No. 205 in Lehigh 
County border cutting on the 1,270 
acre cottontail development area has 
started but will not likely be com- 
pleted before spring, 1961. Many 
thousands of shrubs, in addition to 
those planted by the Commission in 
the past, are being planted on this 
area. 
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American Association For Conser- 

vation Information Honors Three 

Pennsylvanians With Awards Of 
Merit 


The American Association for Con- 
servation Information, in convention 
at Miami Beach, Florida the week of 
May 23, accorded special recognition 
to three Pennsylvanians for their con- 
tributions toward natural resource 
conservation. The Association, whose 
membership is composed of informa- 
tion-education specialists from state 
and national resource management 
agencies, awarded the following per- 


a duly inscribed certificate: 


Oscar Becker, West Reading, cur- 
rent President of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
and President of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, “for 
outstanding contribution to conserva- 
tion education in his long career 
of statewide leadership in Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman-conservation organ- 
izations.” 








sons an honorarium in the form of 





Miss Helen Cherry, Altoona, Pa., 
“for outstanding contribution to con- 
servation education as a teacher in 
the Altoona High School.” Miss 
Cherry is a graduate of the Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory For 
Teachers conducted each summer at 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
She has, for years, taught high school 
seniors the natural resource subject 
as part of the biology course, an elec- 
tive subject. 

Charles Nehf, Allentown, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Federation ‘of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, ‘for outstanding 
contribution to conservation by 
pioneering its teaching in the schools 
of Lehigh County and promoting 
conservation education within the 
Federation over the past 25 years.” 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion also was honored, in national 
competition, to receive the Associa- 
tion’s’ second place award for its 
motion picture film, “Safe And Sane 
Hunting.” 


FEDERATION PRESIDENT Oscar A. Becker, of Reading, was presented with the Ameri- 
can Association for Conservation Information Award of Merit during ceremonies in Harris- 
burg recently. Making the presentation was M. J. Golden, right, Game Commission Executive 
Director while James A. Thompson, president of the Commission, smiles approval. Two 
other Pennsylvanians were honored by the Association—Charles Nehf, Allentown, Federation 
secretary and Miss Helen Cherry, Altoona school teacher. 



























PROMOTING PENNSYLVANIA MILK PRODUCTS is this Governor’s Milk Promotion 
Committee. Left to right: James A. Thompson, Pittsburgh, President of the Pennsylvania 


Game Commission and co-owner of a large dairy in southwest Pennsylvania; Hon. David 
A. Lawrence, Governor of the Commonwealth; Ottis W. Rittenhouse, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange; and John A. Smith, Director of Milk Promotion, Pa. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Pennsylvania sportsmen are urged to patronize Pennsylvania milk dealers and 
farmers as part of a campaign to strengthen our agricultural economy and utilize the finest 


agricultural products in the world. 


“‘Doe’”’ License Sales Finance Deer 
Food Project 


Monies received from the sale of 
antlerless deer licenses in Pennsyl- 
vania are spent for browse cutting 
and liberating suppressed food-pro- 
ducing trees, shrubs and vines so they 
will fruit more abundantly for deer. 

The Game Commission reminds 
interested persons that in May of 
1956 Section 1401 of the Game Law 
was amended to include a clause 

z.1) which reads: “The sum of one 
dollar ($1.00) of the one dollar and 
fifteen cents ($1.15) fee collected for 
issuing resident and non-resident 
hunters’ license and tags for the 
antlerless deer shall be used solely 
for cutting and otherwise removing 
overshadowing tree growth, to pro- 
duce underbrush sprouts and saplings 
for deer food and cover on game 
land.” 
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For the three-day 1959 season 369,- 
409 of the 371,550 available licenses 
for antlerless deer hunting were sold 
by county treasurers, making the total 
income to the “dollar fund” $369,- 
409.00. The amount actually spent 
by the Commission on the cutting 
program during the last fiscal year 
totaled $370,647.90, or more than 
$1,200.00 in excess of the amount 
legally required. 

The Game Commission has allo- 
cated a smaller number of licenses 
(230,050) for the December 17, 1960 
antlerless deer season. The wildlife 
authority advises that additional 
Game Fund dollars will be approved 
to assure that the food-for-deer proj- 
ect will go on, should “doe” licenses 
sold this year fail to bring in the 
revenue necessary to continue the 
agency’s stepped-up browse cutting 


program. 
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Heavy Gun Pressure On Second- 
ary Range Reason For Shorter 
Wild Turkey Season 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion cites these reasons for declaring 
four weeks of turkey hunting in cer- 
tain northcentral counties during the 
1960 season, whereas hunting for the 
birds in the remainder of the state 
will be for two weeks: 

By setting a 4-week wild turkey 
season for Pennsylvania’s primary 
turkey range and a 2-week season for 
the remainder of the state the Game 
Commission hopes to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the 
turkey harvest. 

Recent studies have shown that 
turkeys on the secondary and mar- 
ginal ranges are subjected to three 
times the gunning pressure of that 
in the northcentral portion of the 
state. In several of the southcentral 
counties the turkey kill accounts for 
upwards of 90% of the pre-hunting 
season population. (A 35 to 40% 
harvest is considered the allowable 
maximum.) When too many turkeys 
are cropped, too few remain to serve 
as breeding stock the following 
spring. Intense pressure exerted on 
the secondary and marginal range by 
hunters from nearby centers of 








human population, combined with 
almost complete accessibility and lack 
of suitable escape areas, has placed 
extreme pressure on the _ turkeys 
where they are less numerous. An 
excessive harvest has resulted. 


On the other hand, the vast and 
comparatively inaccessible northcen- 
tral range serves as a natural reser- 
voir. In many areas there the wild 
turkey population is grossly under- 
harvested. It has been found that in 
some localities less than 10% of the 
desired harvest takes place. 

This departure from past seasons 
marks another step in the Commis- 
sion’s long-range game management 
program. It is designed to provide 
maximum sport for the present and 
assure an adequate supply of turkeys 
for the future. 

The four-week 1960 season in the 
primary range, October 29 to Novem- 
ber 26, will be in effect in the follow- 
ing counties: Cameron, Centre, Clear- 
field, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, 
Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, 
Tioga, Union, Warren—also in those 
parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, 
and Wyoming Counties north and 
west of the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River. 


NEW OFFICERS of the American Association for Conservation Information elected at 
Miami Beach recently are, left to right: (seated) Robert Calkins, California, Ist vice-pres.; 


C. D. Tolman, Colorado, president; A. W. 


Jorgenson, Wisconsin, 2nd vice-pres.; James 


Keefe, Missouri, secretary-treasurer; (standing) Directors Chuck Griffith, South Dakota; Bob 


Dahne, Florida; Wilbur Stities, Wisconsin; and Will Johns, Pennsylvania. 











Rodman C. Case 





Elmer L. Alexander 


RETIRING OFFICERS of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, these two District Game 
Protectors have served long and well. Rodman C. Case served in Bradford County, with 
headquarters at Troy, from November 1, 1928 until his retirement June 30 this year. 
He is married and has one daughter. Elmer L. Alexander first joined the Commission as a 
Deputy October 15, 1929, became a refuge keeper in October, 1935 and has served as 
district game protector in Mifflin County, with headquarters at Belleville, since May, 1945. 
He is a World War I veteran, is married and has one married daughter. 


Train Kills Antlered Doe 


A rare combination of events oc- 
curred recently that may be of’ in- 
terest to the many hunters and game 
protectors who have been _instru- 
mental in helping to collect antlered 
doe deer. In January, 1960, a doe 
was hit and killed by a train near 
Forty Fort. Although many deer are 
killed by automobiles, comparatively 
few are hit by trains, so the accident 
itself was somewhat unusual. In ad- 
dition, the doe involved was that 
exceedingly uncommon animal (pos- 
sibly 1 in 5,000), a female with 
antlers, which raises the odds con- 
siderably. Fortunately, the incident 
was reported to Carl C. Stainbrook, 
Supervisor, Northeast Division, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, who was 
aware of our interest in antlered does. 
Because of the splendid cooperative 
spirit of the Game Commission, the 
matter was called to the attention of 
Carnegie Museum immediately. 

Through this amazing combination 
of circumstances, we were enabled, 
for the first time, to examine care- 
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fully an intact, antlered female deer. 
She was found to be quite normal in 
most respects, and _ interestingly 
enough, was carrying two embryos, 
thus giving further proof that some 
antlered females can become preg- 
nant.—J. Kenneth Doutt and John 
C. Donaldson. 


Columbia County Historical So- 
ciety Publishes Susquehanna 
Shad Study 


“The Susquehanna Shad: A His- 
tory And A Future” is the title of a 
new pamphlet published by the 
Columbia County Historical Society. 
The 24-page mimeographed booklet 
traces the history of this famous fish 
from the time of the early settlers of 
Pennsylvania through the decline of 
an important fishery and its almost 
total disappearance from the Susque- 
hanna and its tributaries. Copies are 
available from the Society for $.30 
with discounts for quantity orders. 
Write Edwin M. Barton, Executive 
Secretary, P. O. Box 475, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 
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Game Commission’s Howard 
Nursery Produces Over 6,000,000 
Seedlings For Spring Planting 


Following is a list of planting stock 
released this spring by the Game 
Commission’s Howard Nursery and 
received by the agency’s field divi- 
sions for planting on State Game 
Lands, Farm Game Projects, Rabbit 
Farms and other leased areas in 
Pennsylvania during the spring of 
1960: 


ee 860,200 
sik pt 286,450 
Wr Ne hake os eK wre 246,000 
Avewtan Pin€ . ix... 6.6..: 57,650 
eg 5,500 
Norway Spruce ........... 570,900 
a RR eee er 39,100 
European Larch .......... 58,950 
a | Ss ere 54,800 
White Sah oi. sie eevee 236,400 
Asiatic Crabapple ......... 33,950 
TOG 55:6 + v9.0 cep v's» 40,650 
Multiflora Rose ........... 701,350 
Autumn Olive ............ 148,150 
Willow Cuttings .......... 4,700 
eee ES Cee 40,500 
Silky Dogwood ........... 87,400 
Tartarian Honeysuckle .... 73,000 
Lespedeza Natob ......... 44,700 


The above listed seedlings total 
3,590,350. 





Planting stock, which included 
many of the kinds above named— 
total 1,942,575—was released to the 
field divisions for use by Sportsmen’s 
Organizations, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
and the Soil Conservation Service. 


Stock released principally to the 
Commission’s Research Division, the 
Division of Propagation and the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation totaled 
86,650 seedlings. 


After the above orders were filled 
the field divisions were notified a 
supply of several species still was 
available. Subsequent requests for 
498,850 additional seedlings were 
filled by the nursery. 


Also, 70,000 multiflora rose seed- 
lings went, this spring, to the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, the 
Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways and the New York Department | 
of Conservation on a reciprocal basis. 


Last fall a total of 130,600 seed- 
lings was released to the Northeast 
and Southeast Field Divisions and 
the Commission’s Research Division. 


All told, 6,319,025 seedlings were 
shipped—most of them this spring— 
from the Howard Nursery under the 
wildlife habitat improvement plan 
administered by the Game Commis- 
sion. 


AWARD WINNER Dan Boleen, of Brockway, receives his certificate from James Wright, 
Brookville, chairman of the Jefferson County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs while vo-ag 
instructor and FFA sponsor George Miller of the Brockway Area Joint School looks on. 
Dan attended the Pa. Federation’s junior conservation camp where he was inspired to 


i 


enter the Game Commission’s 1959 statewide habitat improvement program for FFA boys. 








HE tang of wood smoke rising 

from the huge barbeque pit sharp- 
ens the appetite. A light breeze rustles 
the leaves in the grove where the pic- 
nic tables have been placed row on 
row to accommodate the hundreds of 
hungry archers attending the Third 
Annual Pennsylvania Bowhunters’ 
Festival sponsored by the Sull-Bow- 
Buck Archers of Sullivan County, and 
the Sullivan County Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The center of activities for the 
three day festival, which is held the 
third week in September, is the Sulli- 
van County Fair Grounds located at 
Forksville where the Little Loyalsock 





| Archers County Fair 


By Tom Forbes 


joins the main stream at the inter- 
section of State Highway Routes 87 
and 154. Here in the vicinity of 
Worlds End State Park in the Valley 
of the Loyalsock, with timbered 
mountainsides and forested plateau, 
amid some of the finest scenic beauty 
in Pennsylvania, more than 500 arch- 
ers had registered by Saturday noon 
for the week-end activities. 


From every section of Pennsylvania, 
from New York State, from Ohio, 
from Maryland; individuals, family 
groups and delegations. from bow 
hunting clubs throughout the Com- 
monwealth descended on this tiny vil- 
lage. Hunting camps, Motels, Cabins, 
Tenting sites in the State Park and 
facilities at Dushore and Laporte ac- 
commodated the visiting archers. 

“Festival” probably best describes 
this unique affair. It is not a tourna- 
ment and it is not a merchandise fair. 
Rather it is a setting in which the 
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archer and bowhunter can enjoy every 
phase of his favorite sport. There are 
field courses with three dimensional 
life size animal targets which wind 
over the forested hillsides adjacent to 
the fair grounds. Running deer tar- 
gets which will permit 100 archers to 
try their skill at the same time. Doz- 
ens of stationary targets located 
throughout the grounds invite the 
bowhunter to test his or her skill. 
There are special areas where Juniors 
may enjoy themselves without adult 
competition. 

Every precaution has been taken to 
handle hundreds of shooters safely. 
Shooting areas are roped off and in- 
dividual shooting lanes are provided 
for each of the stationary targets. 
Electric lights illuminate the targets 
at night and food is available at all 
hours at the refreshment booth on 
the grounds. At any time you choose 
there are a dozen activities in which 
you can participate without having 
to stand in line or wait your turn. 

Fall comes early in this section of 

















Pennsylvania and wool shirts and 
warm jackets are standard dress es- 
pecially in the crisp morning and 
late afternoon and evening. Shoot- 
ing is by no means confined to inani- 
mate targets. If you enjoy coon hunt- 
ing, dogs and guides are furnished 
and a coon hunt takes place on Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. Cash prizes 
are awarded the group bringing in 
the largest bag of coons each night. 

The high point of the festivities is 
wild boar hunting. This past Septem- 
ber seven wild boar were secured 
from Georgia and trucked to Forks- 
ville for the hunt. Four of these ani- 
mals were released in the high pla- 
teau on Saturday and three on Sun- 
day. Saturday morning 284 bowhun- 
ters assembled at the Fair Grounds 
and were transported by car and 
truck to the area in which the boars 
were released. The caravan left the 
fair grounds at 9:00 a.m. and were 
directed by guides to stands in the 
hunting area. Lest it be assumed that 
a hunt of this kind is like shooting 


RACCOON HUNTING was a feature of the Sullivan County Bow Hunters Festival and 
70 hardy bow hunters made up 14 parties on Friday night, bagging 15 coons. 



























sitting ducks, be assured that it was 
a real hunt and the first boar was not 
bagged until after 1:00 p.m. One 
boar evaded all attempts of the bow- 
hunters to make a kill and at last re- 
ports was still roaming the wilds of 
Sullivan County. 

Since this area abounds in big 
game, spot-light tours were organized 
for the evening hours. Guides were 
furnished, bows and arrows were left 
at lodgings and bowhunting families 
were shown the white-tailed deer in 
his native habitat. Bow hunting films 
ran continuously after dark and there 
was square dancing to real hill-billy 
music. The bowmen really swung 
their partners until the building rat- 
tled and the floor boards bounced. 

Seventy hardy bow hunters made 
up 14 coon hunting parties on Friday 
night and among them they bagged 
fifteen coons. The good: people of 
Sullivan County are to be compli- 
mented for providing the finest bow 
hunters’ vacation you can imagine 
for you and your family. As an extra 
treat Howard Hill, famous big game 
hunter, attended the “Festival” and 
swapped stories and hunting exper- 
iences with the bowmen. Howard is 
an easy going gentleman who likes 








people and listens just. as well as he 
talks. 

To participate in the entire week 
end activities the individual archer 
paid a registration fee of $3.00. If 
under sixteen years of age the fee was 
$1.50. A husband and wife paid $5.00. 
The fee covered participation in any 
and all events. The cost of the 
chicken barbeque served on the Fair- 
grounds Saturday was $1.50 per per- 
son. Many hunting camps in the area 
were opened for the occasion; families 
occupied the cabins in Worlds End 
State Park or erected their tents in 
the camping area. A number of mo- 
tels are located within easy driving 
distance of the fairgrounds and were 
well patronized by the visiting archers. 

The successful staging of this festi- 
val depends on an organization staffed 
by volunteer workers from all parts 
of Sullivan County. The organization 
is a non-profit group and any profits 
from the festival are donated to some 
worthy cause. This year the bene- 
ficiary was the General Sullivan Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. Plans for 
this past year’s festival were first dis- 
cussed at an organizational meeting 
in March called. by Kenneth B. Lee, 
General Chairman for 1959. Work 


FIRING LINE was always the scene of intense activity. Hundreds of archers from Penn- 


sylvania and many 


other states sharpened up their form here. All shooting areas are 
roped off; electric lights illuminate the targets at night. 



































projects are outlined at this meeting 
and are assigned to local groups who 
assume responsibility for carrying out 
a particular paft of the program. 
Richard L. Holcome and his group 
have perfected and built a running 
deer target which they operate dur- 
ing the three day event. The deer 
is mounted on a carriage which runs 
over two hundred feet of track. The 
operator, at his control station, can 
regulate the speed of the deer, cause 
it to leap forward, stop suddenly be- 
hind a screen of evergreens, and dash 
forward again at an unexpected mo- 
ment. The air is filled with arrows 
as the deer dashes along the track. A 
surprising number find the target, 
but a universal groan goes up from 
the shooting line when the deer stops 
suddenly and the arrows thud into 
the bank ahead of the quarry. Ap- 
proximately 100 archers can find 
room on the shooting line and are 
able to release at least two arrows 
each time the deer makes its run. 
The life size three dimensional ani- 
mal targets were created by Vell Hol- 
come, John Norton, and Warren 
Fiester of Dushore. The animals are 
realistic and in their natural setting 
would be mistaken for the real thing 
by any hunter during the hunting 
season. With the assistance of a group 
of friends these bowmen_ experi- 
mented with various materials in or- 
der to produce an animal that would 
stand up to the steady pounding it 
would receive from the field arrows. 
By trial and error they have pro- 
duced a target which will stop an ar- 
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RUNNING DEER target was the center of 
interest during the 3-day bow hunters festival. 
The operator can regulate the speed, cause 
it to leap forward, stop suddenly and dash 
forward again at an unexpected moment. 


row and at the same time permit its 
easy withdrawal. In spite of the hun- 
dreds of arrows shot into these ani- 
mal like targets they maintained their 
form until the last arrow was fired. 
These boys do not make their living 
as sculptors but their replicas of deer, 
bear, turkey, coon, bob cat, and fox 
are deceivingly lifelike. 

I have left to last the one ingredi- 
ent that makes the Pennsylvania 
Bowhunter’s Festival an outstanding 
memory for every visitor. The friend- 
ly folk of Sullivan County. They wel- 
come you, not as a stranger but asa 
friend. You enjoy their company and 
they enjoy yours. They like their 
county and make every effort to see 
that you enjoy your visit; and when 
you leave they know you mean it 
when you say, “I’ll be back next Sep- 
tember.” 





Book Note... 


PENNSYLVANIA—WHAT TO SEE AND WHERE TO SEE IT 


For the tourist-traveler in the Keystone State, here’s a handy pocket-guide 
to all of Pennsylvania’s scenic attractions, historic landmarks and places of 
interest. Arranged in alphabetical order by counties—from Adams to York— 
the 414 by 9 inch booklet is designed to fit conveniently in pocketbook, coat 
pocket or automobile glove compartment. It lists a brief history of each 
county, contains information on parks, museums, churches, educational in- 
stitutions, scenery and places of interest. Published by W. E. Hill, 154 Main 
Street, Wellsboro, Pa., the price is only $1.00. 
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GRAND TROPHY of the Fryburn Invitational went to the Franklin Rainbow Bowmen 
last year. They entered 50 participants. Oil City and Warren were runners-up. 


The Fryburg Archery Shoot 


By Steve Szalewicz 


It means working your fingers 
down to the bone, but the Fryburg 
Archery Club, barely 20 strong, puts 
on one of the biggest outdoor events 
in Pennsylvania every August. 

On the first Sunday of that month 
Fryburg invites all archery clubs in 
a tri-state area to sénd along a dele- 
gation to compete in a Champion 
Club shoot. 

The club which can cram the most 
shooters in a bus or line up the 
longest caravan of cars can win. 
Rainbow Bowmen of Franklin has 
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FAMILY AFFAIR found the Ken Hartman 
family, of Franklin, participating. Mom’s 
name is “Marge” and young “Mike” takes 
quite a few medals in the junior class. 
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DAY DIANAS these Franklin Rainbow Bowmen Club ladies swept the field 


MODERN 
in the Fryburg shoot last August. Kneeling, left to right: Joan Chalot, Marge Hartman, 





 acrage Chalot and Ila Morgan. Standing, from left: Peggy Slater, “Boots” Hackett and 
ola Wilson. 


claimed the trophy cup for two years, 
in 1959 on an entry of 50 archers 
who amassed 9,323 points. Oil City 
and Warren followed with 8,156 and 
7,854 points respectively. 

Individual trophies of nine-inch 
high figures went to winners in all 
classes. Bud Myers of Coudersport, 
shooting for Warren, won the in- 
dividual trophy for “high for the 
day,” at 453. He beat out Bob Jack- 
son of Warren who was the 1958 
champion. Twenty-six clubs were 
represented, coming from Ohio and 
New York State also. 

The Fryburg Invitational Shoot is 
just four years old and growing. Its 
range is located a mile south of Venus 
on the Venango-Clarion County line. 
Fifty-six targets are in the make-up, 
including one course of 28 targets 
illuminated for night archery. ® 
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COMMISSION EXHIBIT PREPARATOR George Koehler puts the finishing touches on 
a “bull” Elk, first of a family group to be displayed in the Game Commission’s wildlife 
exhibit at the Hershey Zoo. Eventually this life-like display will show the elk family as 
well as a buck deer for size comparison. 


























WILDLIFE EXHIBITS AT PYMATUNING AND HERSHEY 


Two educational, inanimate wildlife exhibits are maintained by the Game 
Commission. One is at Pymatuning, near Linesville in northwest Crawford 
County; the other is at Hershey Park, Hershey 15 miles east of Harrisburg. 
During the spring-to-fall period thousands of persons, from other states and 
foreign lands as well as Pennsylvania, visit these artistic displays. 

At the museum on Ford Island, at the Pymatuning Wild Waterfowl Sanc- 
tuary, mounted specimens of ducks, geese, shorebirds and others that live in 
or near water are exhibited. Migratory waterfowl are displayed in spring 
and fall plummage. 

At Hershey Park, Hershey, Pa., the wildlife exhibit near the zoo has been 
remodeled and improved. The greatest addition to the exhibit is a mag- 
nificent, mounted bull elk with antlers. Once plentiful in Pennsylvania, the 
elk herd dwindled with the advance of civilization. Other changes in this 
exhibit are: The waterfowl display has been revised to include new specimens. 
The unusual collection of albino animals, the family of beaver and many 
kinds of birds in simulated natural surroundings remain. 

Both exhibits are visited by many high school classes and other school 
groups on tour, as well as by persons of all ages throughout the: summer 
season. The exhibits are now open to the public without charge. 
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In The Fastest Growing Field Sport 
Many Sportsmen Are Searching For . . . 





The All-Purpose Shotgun 


By Jim Varner 


UITE naturally this column 
Osiris each month to cover some 

ase of shooting which we hope will 
interest and help most of our 
readers. This desire applies especially 
to the individuals who are new to 
the shooting game. Simple facts, 
truths and lessons from personal 
experience constitute our goal at all 
times. We hope experienced readers 
will join us to help the shooting 
game and these tyro boys and girls, 
men and women. 


Some fan mail has reached my 
desk recently requesting my ideas on 
the mythical “All-purpose Shotgun.” 
Such a subject leaves any gun- 
columnist out on the so-called limb 
but despite the risk, I'll attempt an 
answer. 


If you pause long enough to check 
the trend since World War II, I feel 
certain you will agree that the fastest 
growing field sport has been hunting 
with the smoothbore. At the same 
time, there are more disillusioned 
gunners and more used shotguns for 
sale than any other kind of sport- 
ing gear. 

Why? Perhaps there are several 
reasons. The elaborate advertising 
and glamorous articles on the sport 
in our many excellent sporting mag- 
azines is certainly one. Another is 
the almost universal propagation of 


the ring-necked pheasant and the 
ease with which they can be found 
and shot at. This big, gaudy bird is 
found all over the United States 
from the Canadian border to the 
Mason-Dixon line and west as far as 
the Rockies. It is available to more 
gunners than any other game bird 
in the history of shotgunning. Men 
and women by the thousands are 
buying shotguns, thinking they can 
easily bag and serve this exotic 
Asiatic to their families and friends. 
But far too many of these neophytes 


NEW MODEL SHOTGUN is the Model 59 
Winchester 12 gauge, glass-barrelled feather- 
lite auto-loader being shown here by Dale 
Williams of Davison, Michigan. This one 
has a 26-inch barrel bored improved 
cylinder, weighs 614 pounds. 
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hunt a few times and quit in disgust. 
Why? Simply because there is no easy 
and sure way to put the old cackler 
on the table except by hitting him 
hard with a charge of shot. A lot of 
humiliating misses, too much “razz- 
ing” from hunting companions, and 
the would-be sportsman quits cold. 
Why do so many people have so 
much trouble hitting a relatively 
easy target like the pheasant? 

The answer is hard to find. Most 
of it can be blamed on gross in- 
experience and unwillingness to 
apply plain common sense. These 
hunters know little more about shot- 
guns than the supposed fact that a 
scatter-gun shoots a lot of pellets and 
sprays them all over the landscape. 
They think, therefore, that no special 
training is required to hit a “Chink” 
quite easily. No greater mistake has 
ever been made by so many shooters. 

The tendency of most beginners is 
to buy a shotgun that is too long of 
barrel, too closely choked, too heavy 
and in some cases, too large a gauge. 
The 12 gauge is our standard boring 
in the U.S.A. and many people feel 
it has to have a long barrel to be 
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Winchester in 20 gauge with 25-inch barrel. Brought 
out in 1915, it is still performing for the third generation of Varners, grand-daughter 
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effective. This is a hold-over from 
black powder days. Most beginners 
also insist on full choke or at least 
modified barrels, even though they 
don’t fully understand what these 
chokes mean. With such a gun it 
is difficult for the “now-and-then” 
shooter to develop any skill. A long, 
heavy gun is a slow arm for the aver- 
age man, and the shooter is usually 
a slow, dawdling aimer who checks 
and double checks before he yanks 
the trigger and misses. Such a gun is 
at its best in the duck blind for de- 
liberate long range pass shooting in 
the hands of an expert. Its weight 
soon tires the average hunter when 
tramping fields. If you doubt this, 
make an honest comparison of the 
handling qualities of an 84% pound 
gun with 30 or 32 inch barrels against 
64% to 7 pound gun with 24 to 26 
inch barrels. 

So we will say that the mythical 
all-purpose shotgun for upland field 
shooting should not weigh over 714 
pounds regardless of type or gauge. 
The barrels on the auto-loading and 
repeating actions should be 26 inches 
or under, preferably 24. The short 
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action of the double will handle up 
to 28 inch barrels without being 
clumsy in length but the 26 is better. 
The better guns coming out of 
Europe are made with barrels down 
to 24 inches. Needless to say, the 
muzzle light gun is a fast gun which 
can catch up with a grouse or wood- 
cock and smack it down before it 
disappears. It will also down the cock 
ringneck that gets up close but still 
gives the gunner time to flash onto 
another and make a double. If it is 
of larger gauge and carries more 
shot, the heavy gun will gain a few 
yards but the light gun will more 
than make up the difference by kill- 
ing quickly. 

Many of our experts consider the 
16 gauge is an ideal all-purpose fire- 
arm for the one-gun-man since it 
combines the light weight of the 20 
gauge with what, for all practical 
purposes, amounts to the added range 
of the standard 12. Like the 20, the 
16 has a sharp report that is not at 
all unpleasant, unless one insists on 
using the express or 234 inch mag- 
num loads. With these you get the 
boom of the 12 and quite excessive 
recoil. Actually, if our gunner is not 
sensitive to the greater recoil and 
muzzle blast the gauge doesn’t make 
much difference providing the weight 
of the gun is held to 74% pounds or 
less. Today one has a fine selection 
of pumps and auto-loading guns in 
12 gauge with duralumin receivers 
and light high-tensile strength steel 
barrels, including the lateset super- 
lite Model 59 Winchester auto with 
the glass barrel which weighs well 
unds. Some 16 and 20 
gauge’s will run below 6 pounds. 
Personally, I am not interested in 
any 20, 16 or 12 below 6 pounds, 
as I see little use for it. This is prob- 
ably because I was born and raised 
with the long barrelled, heavy full- 
choked guns of 50 years ago. One 
had little choice then. He learned 
to shoot what he had, and shoot it 
well or not at all, and seldom was 
heard the complaint about weight. 
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Beautiful light doubles were made 
then in Britain and Germany but 
they were owned only by the more 
fortunate ones who could afford 
them. My first 6 pound 12 gauge 
was a J. P. Sauer double with 26 
inch modern Kru steel barrels 
bored modified and full. This effi- 
cient little arm is still a favorite in 
a large collection of all kinds of 
smooth-bores. I will say however, it 
took considerable practice to keep 
from swinging those light short tubes 
too fast. As I grow older I find I 
appreciate its light weight and all- 
purpose qualifications despite very 
close patterns from both barrels 
which is no problem as I load my 
own scatter loads for short range 
shooting. Double guns have their 
advantages with two different bor- 
ings but good ones are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the American market 
due to the high cost of manufacture 
as compared to autos and repeaters. 

If our shooters of today insist on 
the superb handling of a good side 
by side or over and under double 
he will have to try and locate one 
of the many excellent old Parker, 
A. H. Fox, L. C. Smith, Ithaca, 
original Lefever and similar fine guns 
that were crowded off the market, or 
select one of the better doubles com- 
ing out of Britain, Germany or Bel- 
gium in either O and U or regular. 
The Model 21 Winchester is one of 
the finest doubles made today as well 
as the strongest but its price is high 
for the average shooter. Browning 
furnishes us an excellent over and 
under in all gauges and weights but 
its price is not peanuts. 


Most of our shooters are therefore 
more than willing to settle for one 
of the many excellent pump action 
repeaters or self loading guns which 
will fill the bill in every way. I firmly 
believe these arms give the gunner 
more for the dollar today than any 
other mechanical contrivance I know 
of and that’s saying a lot. The fact 
has been mentioned a good double 
is actually two guns in one with its 
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assortments of borings. All of this 
was an advantage for the double 
until our multiple-choke devices 
came out for the single barrelled re- 
peaters and autos. First we had the 
Cutts Compensator and Weaver 
chokes with their many separate 
choke tubes and recoil reducer cham- 
bers. These are still the most efficient 
and reliable form of multiple chokes 
made despite the drawback of having 
to carry separate tubes in your 
pocket. Next in line came the handy 
sleeve-like chokes such as Polychoke, 
Hartford and numerous others which 
can be installed with the simple 
sleeve adjusting device or the more 
elaborate form with the ventilated 
recoil reducing combustion chamber 
behind the choke sleeve. Today, 
these are handy and efficient gadgets 
when installed properly by the fac- 
tory or by bona-fide gunsmiths pre- 
pared to do the installation right. 
Be sure this is done correctly or you 
may find your shotgun hitting any- 
where but where you are aiming. 
At this point I will stress the im- 
portance of testing and re-testing all 
of these devices for point of impact 
and pattern with the different loads 
you intend to use at ranges from 25 
yards with the open borings and 
standard loads to 50 yards with the 
full-choke tubes or sleeve settings 
with larger shot in express and mag- 
num shells. Dont be like the “slap- 
happy chink hunters’—know your 
shotgun, and remember the recoil 
reducer chambers on most of these 
multiple chokes do take a lot of sting 
out of the recoil of the heavy loads, 
especially on the light all-purpose 
arm. 


Before we leave the subject of 
choke devices let me stress again the 
importance of having the overall 
length of the barrel with the longest 
range tube or ventilated sleeve at- 
tached not over 26 inches and pref- 
erably 25 inches. This means your 
gun barrel will be cut back to 21 
or 22 inches before the choke device 
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FEATHER WEIGHT autoloaders in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges are deluxe all-purpose shot- 
guns, especially when equipped with modern 
multiple choke devices accurately installed 
on barrels totalling not over 26 inches. 


is attached. You lose no pattern effi- 
ciency and velocity loss is practically 
nil with modern smokeless powder 
which reaches complete combustion 
within 16 to 18 inches of barrel 
length. Such short barrels are fast 
handling and efficient. One of the 
best all-purpose guns I ever owned 
was an old Model 1897 Winchester 
20 inch riot gun I had equipped 
with a Weaver choke. Installation 
of the Weaver choke brought it out 
to legal length. With the skeet tube 
it was a perfect brush gun and the 
XFC, or long range tube was capable 
of some of the finest long range pat- 
terns I have ever tested with similar 
loads in any 12 gauge gun. By the 
way, the Weaver choke is the cheap- 
est choke device made today. It is 
neat in stream-lined appearance and 
feather-light in weight. 

Up to now we have been talking 
about 12, 16 and 20 gauge guns. 
Some of you may ask, “What about 
the 410 and 28 gauges.” They are 
lots of fun at skeet and informal 
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busting of little clay saucers from 
light traps, but they are definitely 
not the best choice for hunting. 
Most of them are too light. They 
do not pattern as well as the larger 
gauges, and in spite of the fact they 
have killed some game they havn't 
done anything the lightest 20 gauge 
load wouldn’t have done better. 
We do not have space to go into 
the subject of fitting the stock to 
the shooter as it is a complicated 
phase of the shooting game and to 
my way of thinking quite over- 
stressed. Regardless of how much 
thought is put into fitting a stock to 
the individual, it will not automati- 
cally make a good marksman out of a 
poor one. Such thinking is mislead- 
ing to say the least. Most all of our 
modern shotguns are equipped with 
well designed semi-pistol grip stocks, 
full rounded combs that do not cut 
the cheek, comfortable pitch to the 
butt-plate and drop at the comb and 
heel that does a pretty good job of 


MANY SHOOTERS still prefer the light 
weight pump-action repeaters with open 
borings or multiple choke attachments. They 
certainly get their share of the game. 


snugly fitting the average nimrod. A 
word of caution here, whether you are 
5 foot six and have short arms, short 
neck and full face or 6 foot two and 
have long arms, average neck and 
weigh 210. Please don’t alter a good 
stock until you are definitely sure 
you know what you are doing. You 
will find as you gain experience the 
Straight stock will fit you best and 
the shotgun stock should be at least 
Y inch longer than your rifle stock. 
In other words it should feel com- 
fortable when you press your cheek 
firmly against it, your barrel should 
be in perfect line with the eye and 
the thumb should not be gouging 
your nose on the recoil. Be sure to 
follow thru and keep your cheek in 
shooting position till the shot is on 
its way. Good form in shooting pays. 
If you doubt this I suggest you spend 
some time watching _ professional 
shooters at the traps and in the field. 

In conclusion I wish to state, in 
trying to cover a rather extensive 
complicated subject in one short 
article I have probably left some 
questions not thoroughly answered. 
A line from our readers on this will 
be appreciated and later articles we 
hope will answer such questions. In 
the meantime may I suggest you 
drop a post card or letter to the 
Federal Cartridge Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. and request the fol- 
lowing four little booklets they have 
prepared for the shotgunner: Hunter’s 
Pocket Record; Inside Facts on Shot- 
gun Shells; How to Bag The Upland 
Flyers and How To Get Your Duck. 
These are the most helpful pam- 
phlets I have ever read for the be- 
ginner and very helpful to the more 
experienced gunner. The hunting 
season is not far away. The man who 
looks ahead and prepares for the 
hunt gets about as much fun out 
of pre-season practice and planning 
as the actual hunt. Everything points 
to a satisfactory season so do not 
get caught short. Select ““THE ALL- 
PURPOSE SHOTGUN” carefully 
and enjoy recreation at its best. & 
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OUCH signals among animals are 

quite common and most of us 
probably have seen them or felt them 
in one way or another. One robin 
attacking another in the garden or 
the wren that attacks a cat that gets 
too near the nest are examples of this 
kind of communication between 
animals. 

Touch signals are made with dif- 
ferent parts of an animal’s body, de- 
era upon the animal. Foxes bite, 

irds peck with their bills, strike 
with their wings or bomb with their 
excrement; deer kick or push with 
their antlers; porcupines strike with 
quill covered tails. Hawks and owls 
strike with their talons. Rabbits kick 
with their strong hind legs and bears 
may hug or scratch with their front 
legs or claws. Some snakes strike with 
their noses, others with poison filled 
fangs. Bobcats and mountain lions 
strike with their sharp front claws 
and mountain sheep, goats or buffalo 
butt with their hard heads and horns. 


Why Animals Use Touch Signals 


Animals may use touch signals for 
several reasons, but mostly for de- 
fending themselves, defending their 
territory or mate, defending their 
young or fighting for a mate. 

Many animals, especially birds, 
mammals and some of the fish, estab- 
lish territories around their nest or 
den. The purpose of this territory is 
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Animal Touch Signals 


By Ted S. Pettit 


to provide living space for the ani- 
mals where it can have some degree 
of privacy and where it can obtain 
food more easily for its young and 
for itself. 

Territories, as such, vary in size 
depending upon the animal. A fox 
or wolf may have a territory measured 
in square miles, while a robin’s terri- 
tory may be measured in square feet 
less than an acre. A wren may defend 
only an area twenty to thirty feet on 
a side around its hole, and gulls or 
other birds that nest in colonies may 
have a territory that is not much 
larger than eight or ten feet on a 
side. Purple martins that nest several 
families at a time in a box three feet 
wide, long and high may defend only 
its cubicle which is six inches by six 
inches by eight inches. 

But in any case, these animals have 
a territory or backyard of their own 
whose boundaries they recognize. If 
other animals, usually males of the 
same species, come too close, the in- 
truder is attacked for the purpose 
of driving it away. 

The animal on the receiving end 
of this means of communication 
seems to know in many cases that it 
is the intruder and sometimes it will 
defend itself by fighting back and 
sometimes it flies or runs away. 

Some birds, especially those that 
nest in colonies as do gulls or terns, 
will band together in an effort to 
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drive away an intruder in the colony. 
Anyone who has ventured too close 
to a nesting tern on a sea beach or 
neighboring dunes knows what hap- 
pens. One pair of terns, the first to 
be approached, flies into the air and 
utters shrill cries of alarm. They 
swoop down on the intruder and 
often hit it with their beaks or wings, 
but very quickly other birds in the 
colony join in the fight. They con- 
tinue this aerial bombing until the 
unwanted visitor leaves and crosses 
an invisible line surrounding the 
colony. The birds then return to 
their nests. 

It is interesting that many of these 
birds that defend the area around 
their nests feed together with little 
regard for one another. The same 
terns or gulls or even robins that 
drive others from their territories 
may be seen feeding close to each 
other with no resemblance to the 
hostile attitude they show when on 
their territory. 

Gulls, though, will often fight each 


COLONY NESTING BIRDS like the purple 
martins will band together in an effort to 
drive away any intruders. Even these birds 
have their own territories and martins may 
defend only their cubicle in the entire nest 
box. 




































































other for food and even try to steal 
food from another bird. In so doing 
they dive, peck, and strike with their 
wings in an effort to force another 
bird to drop the food it has found 
along the beach or on the water. 


Fishermen use this characteristic 
of gulls to free themselves of birds 
that flock after their boats, some- 
times alighting on the boat to steal 
fish which are being cleaned. The 
method used is to tie small fish to 
opposite ends of a three foot long 
piece of string and to throw the fish 
overboard. A gull swoops down, takes 
one of the fish in its bill and flies 
away. Another gull usually grabs the 
dangling second fish and the fun be- 
gins. The whole flock leaves the boat 
to fight the first two gulls for food. 

Eagles too are notorious for this 
characteristic of attacking other birds 
in order to get food the first bird has 
captured. Ospreys and gulls are fre- 
pt victims of eagles, and usually 

rop the fish before actual contact is 
inade. But if they persist in holding 
the fish, eagles sometimes strike the 
other bird with their talons. 


Defending Young 

Closely related to defense of the 
territory is defense of the young. 
Most birds and mammals and some 
of the fishes, for a short time at least, 
will defend their young by fighting, 
even at the expense of their own 
lives. 

Even human beings are oftentimes 
on the receiving end of these touch 
signals sometimes with very unhappy 
results. A few years ago a family of 
touring easterners parked their large 
and expensive sedan along the road 
in a western National Park to photo- 
graph a cow bison grazing on the 
hillside. What they didn’t know was 
that they had stopped between the 
cow and the calf. Fortunately no one 
was injured when the cow butted the 
car and turned it over, but the car 
had to be towed away. 


A well known nature photographer 
was once on the receiving end of the 








touch signal of an osprey. He was in 
a spruce, photographing a nest in the 
top of a neighboring tree, when one 
of the adult hawks attacked him 
from behind knocking him from his 
perch. 

Quite a few hunters, nature pho- 
tographers and other outdoor hobby- 
ists have spent many an unpleasant 
hour up a tree to avoid receiving a 
touch signal from a bear or moose. 
In some cases intercepting a message 
sent through animal communications 
is fun and interesting, but not when 
delivered in person by an animal 
weighing up to half a ton or more. 

Even some of the fishes—bass, blue- 
gills and catfish or bullhead for ex- 
ample, will defend the nest, and for 
a short time perhaps, their young 
against undesirable visitors. By 
watching the nests of these fish it is 
often possible to see them attack and 
drive off or attempt to drive off other 
fish that swim too close to the nest. 
The bass will use its teeth to deliver 
the message and the catfish has its 


spiny fin. Other fish use their tails to 
force a flow of water against the side 
of another where the signal may be 
received by the second fish’s lateral 


line, a sense organ that runs along 
the side of the fish. 


Fighting for a Mate 


Some animals such as deer, elk, 
moose, mountain goats and bighorn 
sheep are known for their messages 
delivered by head, horn or antler. 
Bull elk, for example, round up sev- 
eral cows when mating season ap- 
proaches. In the process they may 
run into the problem of another bull 
who has the same idea. Many times, 
young bulls will challenge an older 
animal to fight for his collection of 
females and a head-to-head conflict 
takes place. The animals push and 
shove, cracking their antlers together 
until one gives in and backs away. 

Male pheasants also usually have a 
number of females in their “family” 
and during the spring months must, 
on occasion, fight for their rights. 
Much of the time the fight is nothing 
more than bluff, as one bird lowers 
its head, sticks out its wings and 
prances toward the other. But pheas- 
ants have spurs on the backs of their 
legs with which they can deliver a 
rather strong message if the need 
arises. 


BULL ELK round up a harem as mating season approaches. Many times younger bulls 
will challenge older animals to fight for his collection of females. A head-to-head conflict 
takes place, the two bulls pushing and shoving until one or the other weakens and 


wanders away. 
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YOUNG OPOSSUMS learn certain lessons through touch si 
tail to signal her babies. Bear cubs quite often learn the hard way when the mother 





als. The mother uses her 


swats with her front legs. Foxes use their teeth to snap at a kit which is doing something 


wrong. 


Animals that live together some- 
times fight over other things than 
territory or mates. They may fight 
over food, a favorite perch or other 
things. Rather soon they learn from 
experience which other animals in 
the group are stronger or weaker than 
they, and what biologists call a ‘“‘peck 
order” is set up. One animal is at the 
top—it dominates the others. Animal 
number two is dominated by the first, 
but it dominates those further down 
the ladder. Finally we come to the 
animal at the bottom of the heap, 
who is “picked on” by all the rest 


“and who has no animal below it in 


the order. These animals fight back 
and forth to raise their place on the 
ladder. 

Teaching Young 


Some animals use touch signals in 
the training of their young. Female 
bears use their strong front legs ito 
swat a cub which moves too slowly 
along the trail, which wanders away 
from the family group or which gets 
into other mischief with its brother 
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or sister. Foxes snap at young with 
their teeth, pinching rather than bit- 
ing to teach a cub a lesson and bob- 
cats use their paws to punish a kitten 
that gets out of hand. Birds will 
cover their young with their wings 
and the young react by laying down 
in the nest. Opossums use their tails, 
deer use their noses and skunks and 
mink use their mouths to signal by 
touch to their offspring. 

Most of these touch signals: are 
deliberate on the part of the animal 
involved. The animal shows some 
degree of intent in its communica- 
tion with others. But the animal such 
as a snake that suddenly strikes when 
startled does so through reflex action 
more probably than through intent. 

Animals, then, communicate with 
other wild animals and with man 
through touch signals. As far as man 
is concerned it is usually safer to ob- 
serve the signals from a distance than 
to personally be on the receiving 
end. " 
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They Make Themselves Distinctive In. . . 


A Different Kind of World 


By Herm David P 


PROFESSIONAL dog trainer 
once told me: “The better their 
breeding, the more they seem to en- 
joy it.” We were watching my 
favorite bird dog getting himself 
good and ripe as he rolled in a pile 
of fresh manure. 
A Quakertown mailman _ wrote, 
“I've got a question for you. Why 
does my pointer enjoy getting her- 


self all stunk up?” The answer to 
that one is easy enough; doing some- 
thing about it is more difficult. 

Dogs don’t see as well as we do. 
They live in a different kind of 
world—one of scents. They can’t 
express their individualism by wear- 
ing bright clothes or jewelry—and 
probably wouldn’t want to if they 
could. 

But give them the opportunity to 
wear some blatant—and to us, ob- 
noxious—odor and they are agg 
and proud. The more and 
stronger, the better. Dogs have little 
discrimination in such matters. 

Dung, dead fish, any animal or 
bird dead but not yet gone is to a 
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dog a discovery that must be reveled 
in and borrowed from. They become 
the proud possessors of something 
distinctive that must be noticed. 
They contemplate the envy of their 
own kind and are unable to com- 
prehend the displeasure of their 
owners and the people who must 
suffer their proximity. 

Our own ladies pay big prices— 
plus tax—for perfumes that will 
attract attention to their feminity 
and give them an odor that is not 
their own. This attracts men and 
suggests romance. Their purpose is 
much the same as that of the ad- 
venturous dog. The difference—an 
admittedly great one—is a matter of 
taste in smells. 

The odor can be exasperating 
enough—but sometimes the timing of 
these unsolicited canine escapades 
can be darned near impossible to 
deal with. I recall a 300 mile trip to 
a field trial. I turned off onto a quiet 
country road and let my dog out of 
the car for some air and exercise. 
Soon he was pointing a pheasant. I 
flushed his bird for him and sent 
him on. He was gone a bit too long 
—and when he came back he was 
reeking and ripe. He was coated with 
stink. He was most proud of him- 
self and expected me to notice with 
pleasure. 

You can bet that I wasn’t about 
to let that rascal back into my car, 
but we were falling behind schedule 
and something had to be done. I 
looked for a stream—but found none. 

Finally, I tied him to a tree and 
moved all my luggage from the car 


* trunk onto the back seat. Then, hold- 


ing my breath as best I could, I 
packed my good friend into the car 
trunk. 

I was wearing a good suit which I 
was striving to keep free of the con- 
tamination. By the time we reached 
the next town I’d developed a plan 
—but I knew I would have to ap- 
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proach the situation with consider- 
able delicacy. With all of the non- 
chalance I could muster, I sauntered 
into a gasoline station. “Do you wash 
cars here?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the unsuspecting at- 
tendant. 

“How about dogs? Do you wash 
them too?” 

I forget what he charged me to 
hose that bird dog down, but he 
earned every bit of it—and the tip 
too. 

That was some years back and 
since then I’ve learned a trick or 
two which may help others who have 
similar problems. Tomato juice is 
the best thing I’ve found for absorb- 
ing evil odors out of the hides of 
dogs. It usually isn’t too hard to 
locate some in a hurry. However, in 
a pinch, fresh tomatoes or even cat- 
sup can be used. This is the sto 
gasping treatment. The real remedy 
is soap and water. 

The best way I know to break a 
dog of this habit is to catch him the 
first time he tries it and stop him 
short. Any normal dog that is being 
treated right will want to please his 
boss, especially if he is a hunting dog 
and the boss is the same fellow who 
takes him hunting. That’s one of the 
facts of life. A dog is stuck with 
spending his life trying to please the 
boss because that’s the way he’s made. 

Take advantage of this anxiety to 
please and let your dog know he’s 
made you darned unhappy. Be more 
emphatic about expressing your dis- 
pleasure with each and every repeti- 
tion of the offense. 

This is much the same procedure 
as you would follow in making your 
dog chicken and stock proof, or in 
breaking him of running the wrong 
kind of game. 

In any training it’s a help if you 
can understand the dog’s viewpoint 
and govern your corrective procedure 
accordingly. a 



















Important Tools You Should Make 


By Larry J. Kopp 






(Photos by the Author) 


—— it was by accident 
or not, the modern-day trapper 
has long since learned that the bait 
hole set is the most productive for 
all flesh-eating fur animals including, 
fox, raccoon, skunk, opossum—and, 
believe it or not—stray mutts! 

In fact, some trappers have had 
so much trouble with skunks, 
opossums, and raccoons getting into 
carefully made fox sets that they 
don’t even make the standard type 
sets anymore for such furbearers. 
They just go ahead and make the 
bait hole set for all fur animals. The 
only difference is that when the ob 
jective happens to be skunks or rac- 
coons, sets need not be made as care- 
fully as when they are made especially 
for fox. 

The only thing left now is for 
foxes to lose some of their cunning 
and start getting themselves into 
not-so-carefully made bait hole sets 
for skunks and opossums! 

Anyway, you can’t get around the 
fact that the bait hole or dirt hole 
set is by far the best all-around set 
for meat-eating fur animals. This 
bait hole set will be discussed in 
more detail next month. 

In the meantime you should be 
making three of your most important 
items of equipment which are needed 
if you expect to operate smoothly. 

Indeed, without the three items 
illustrated and explained on these 
pages you would be just as well off 
if you didn’t have any traps at all! 


TRAPS 
TO 


\@ WRAPS fad : 





DIRT SIFTER can be made from half-inch 
pine. Make frame 10” long, 4” wide and 
3” deep. Use quarter-inch mesh wire at- 
tached with wire staples. 





PERSUADING STICK above is made from 
old broom handle at least four feet long. 
It should be carried when inspecting dirt 
hole sets as it is invaluable in releasing un- 
wanted animals. TRAP PAN COVERS be- 
low are made from heavy cotton or other 
cloth that has no dye. Cut a one-inch slit in 
center of one end to allow free movement 
of trap dog and trigger. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven). Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
a Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
a. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
ten DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
hone: BEverly 8-9519 
one en Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
ington, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 
TERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 


3707 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 
STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2252 
SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 


ee Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte-ELgin 

















Dpen Seasons 


: (1, 1960 to August 31, 1961) 


¥ é : 

; age ae aed <unuommexcepted, for game. The opening 
hour rat sr _ BuieFivory aie irds and Other wila birds or animals on October 29 
will be 8:00 ST. On other opening days, and wea a durin  # the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5: M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST ae the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 


Ruffed Grouse 2 S ...s Sek. . 3 and 
Ruffed Grouse ....(not more than 8 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 2 . 2,1961 
Wild Turkey (Statewide) 1S. iv. 12 
Wild Turkey (See Counties, and parts of, below) * Oct. . 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 6 sss ca 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only iw ee =: 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 Pree . 3 and 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined _e isos peo. . 2,1961 
Bobwhite Quail = Ja Oe: — c. 

Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) % cece aed, . & 108i 
Reccoons (hunting or trapping) Gulimitea .... No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... No Close Season 

Grackles Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28, inclusive) .. Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
BEAR, over one year old, by individual 1 aoa Dec. 3 
BEARS, as above, by hunt ng party of three or 


; Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard- mas 4 one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License | for combined | 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | | seasons) 
Deer License) 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler three 
or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- | 
cense), by individual Dec. 17 only 


DEER: 4 
| 
| 





NO bce SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
rs. 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums Unlimited .... No Close Season 

Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 

Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... Nov. 24.. Jan. 15, 1961 and 

Muskrats (traps only) aac coe. WD. 11 ... Mar. 10; 190% 

Beavers (traps only) Statew:de ¥ sea. BOD. 1]... Mar. 19, Ten 





SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—*A four-week seascn will be observed from October 29 to November 26 in the 
following counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren—also in ‘those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1960 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued ONLY by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm oc- 
cupants may hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer 
Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no coger for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 17, 
or after December 16, 1960. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 








